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THE  NURTURE  OF  MORAL  IMPULSES. 

HON.  HENRY  SABIN,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

A  TEACHER  said  to  me  the  other  day:  “I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  that  boy.  He  is  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
evil.  He  is  courteous,  good-natured,  and  prepares  his  lessons 
well,  yet  I  can  feel  that  his  influence  is  generally  on  the  wrong 
side.  Certain  boys  who  trouble  me  when  he  is  here  are  quiet 
and  well  behaved  when  he  is  absent.  He  has  his  moods. 
There  are  some  weeks  when  he  is  all  right,  and  then  there  are 
others  when  he  is  all  wrong.” 

In  reply  I  said:  “Have  you  ever  studied  him?  I  do  not 
mean  have  you  thought  about  him,  but  have  you  considered 
his  traits  as  inherited,  or  as  developed  by  his  surroundings  or 
by  the  v’icious  nature  of  his  early  training?  Are  you  not  taking 
too  many  things  for  granted  as  being  bad  in  his  tendencies  and 
impulses?  Motives  are  powerful,  but  the  only  way  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  a  bad  motive  is  to  supplant  it  by  a  better  one. 
The  impulses  under  which  that  boy  acts  may  be  due  to  the  love 
of  fun  innate  in  ever}'  active  child.  You  cannot  whip  it  out 
of  him.  Perhaps  that  which  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  annoy 
you  is  simply  a  desire  for  the  notoriety  which  comes  from  being 
counted  a  leader  among  his  mates.” 

This  is  only  a  part  of  a  conversation  which  lasted  for  an  hour. 
When  we  parted  I  think  each  of  us  had  a  new  line  of  thought 
opened  up  for  investigation. 
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We  are  more  the  creatures  of  impulse  than  we  are  of  habit. 
One  child  is  obedient  because  his  impulses  lead  him  in  that 
direction,  and  another  is  constantly  disobedient  for  the  same 
reason.  The  larger  part  of  children’s  attitudes  toward  any 
particular  question  is  of  that  unhesitating,  unquestioning  kind 
which  does  not  stop  to  analyze  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
right  or  wrong  view  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

Impulses  may  be  born  with  the  child  or  they  may  be  created 
by  the  environments  of  his  earlier  years.  When  hereditary 
they  should  be  encouraged  if  good,  suppressed  if  bad,  by  care¬ 
ful,  judicious  nurture.  I  use  the  word  nurture  because  it  more 
nearly  expresses  our  present  needs  than  the  usual  formal  term, 
training. 

I  grant  that  we  have  none  too  much  moral  training  in  our 
schools.  Much  of  it  is  weak  and  ineffective,  but  such  as  it  is, 
much  better  than  nothing.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  most 
of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are  anxious  to  do  the  best  work  in 
this  field  which  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Formal 
ethics,  lectures  and  talks  calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  up  to  a 
point  at  which  he  may  discern  the  right  from  the  wrong,  every 
right  motive  and  the  all-powerful  influence  of  example,  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  in  attempts  at  moral  training. 

But  we  need  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers  much  more 
of  the  spirit  of  moral  nurture,  of  that  inward  culture,  which  by 
a  hidden  process  shapes  and  forms  the  life.  Only  a  true  under¬ 
standing  of  this  will  enable  us  to  reach  the  living  springs  of 
action  which'  lie  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  thus  prevent 
the  formation  of  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  are  wrong, 
because  based  upon  wrong  impulses  of  which  no  one  had  taken 
cognizance.  The  moral  growth  of  the  child  should  be  directed 
with  this  fact  in  view.  The  entire  instruction  of  the  school  and 
the  nurture  of  the  home  should  be  such  as  to  predispose  him 
toward  those  things  which  are  right,  honest,  pure  and  truthful. 
Instruction  in  ethics  alone  will  not  suffice.  He  should  dwell 
continually  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  moral  purpose  and  of  right 
living.  Hence,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  the  influences 
which  surround  the  child  from  his  earliest  infancy. 

His  assthetical  nature  cannot  be  separated  from  his  emotional. 
A  statue,  a  picture,  a  flower  rouses  his  feelings  of  love  for  the 
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beautiful,  and  the  emotions  thus  created  lead  to  right  impulses 
in  the  heart.  •  The  same  is  true  in  other  respects.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  which  is  grand  in  nature  leads  often  to  loftiness  of 
purpose.  Nobleness  of  character,  grand,  unselfish  deeds,  as 
well  as  living  examples,  can  be  made  to  stir  the  childish  mind 
to  efforts  toward  that  which  is  noble  and  grand,  even  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  common  man. 

Pictures  on  the  walls  and  works  of  art  to  cultivate  the  taste, 
absolute  cleanliness  of  person  and  tidiness  of  dress  on  the  part 
of  teacher,  an  appropriate  fitting  up  of  the  room  and  the  school 
premises,  contribute  to  create  a  new  sense,  almost  unconsciously 
leading  to  the  formation  of  correct  impulses,  which  in  turn  induce 
right  action.  The  voice,  the  eye,  the  manners  which  charac¬ 
terize  good  “  breeding,”  a  thousand  little  things  which  are  so 
attractive  to  children, — these  may  not  be  neglected,  although 
they  are  but  seldom  included  in  what  the  schools  technically 
term  “  moral  training.” 

Impulses  are  born  of  the  Heart.  They  spring  into  being  with¬ 
out  any  conscious  volition  on  our  part.  We  often  say,  “My 
first  impulse  was  to  do  so  and  so ;  but  upon  reflection  I  con¬ 
cluded  not  to.”  Not  only,  then,  must  we  train  the  child  so  that 
the  first  impulse  must  be  right  as  a  general  thing,  but  so  that 
he  may  when  necessary  subject  his  impulses  to  the  judgment 
of  reason  and  conscience.  The  power  of  self-control,  not  habit 
alone,  is  the  thing  we  must  study.  Habit  may  be  overcome  by 
a  quick  impulse  under  great  provocation,  but  the  all-powerful 
will  never  fails  at  a  critical  moment  when  it  is  most  needed. 

A  clean  conscience  void  of  offense,  a  strong  will,  prompt  to 
assert  itself,  and  a  keen  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  create  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  a  tendency  toward  right  impulses. 

When  we  say  of  a  man*  or  child  that  his  impulses  are  all 
wrong  we  reveal  a  terrible  defect  in  his  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  destroy  the  basis  of  confidence  in  his  conduct. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  convinced  that  a  man’s  inten¬ 
tions  are  good,  that  his  impulses  are  in  the  right  direction,  we 
raise  the  presumption  that  his  action  will  be  in  the  line  of  recti¬ 
tude  and  in  accordance  with  his  best  judgment. 

The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  what  means  are  at  our  dis- 
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posal  for  the  nurture  of  moral  impulses  in  the  child’s  life.  If 
we  could  have  the  child  from  the  earliest  davvnings  of  conscious¬ 
ness  the  task  would  not  be  so  difficult.  The  example  and 
teaching  of  the  mother,  the  songs  with  which  she  sings  him  to 
sleep,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  all 
combine  and  conspire  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  beauty  of 
that  which  is  true  and  good. 

But  unfortunately  too  many  parents,  perhaps  the  larger  num¬ 
ber,  give  very  little  thought  to  anything  beyond  caring  for  the 
physical  in  bringing  up  the  child.  “  He  is  not  old  enough  to 
know  ”  is  too  often  the  excuse  of  indolence  or  of  ignorance. 
The  child  is  never  too  young  to  be  influenced  by  his  surround¬ 
ings  or  to  be  nurtured  b}’  the  mother’s  love.  Prevent  and  form, 
restrain  and  encourage ;  but  the  child  is  in  a  sad  plight  indeed 
who  must  be  re-formed  when  he  reaches  the  shelter  of  the 
school.  Formation  and  growth  are  natural  processes.  Re¬ 
formation  is  unnatural.  It  is  not  seldom  that  the  teacher  wishes 
that  she  could  blot  out  the  first  five  years  of  the  child’s  life  and 
begin  with  him  where  the  mother  should  have  begun — in  the 
cradle.  To  use  the  words  of  Horace  Mann,  “The  wheels  of 
the  moral  machinery  are  rusted  ”  when  the  child  comes  under 
the  teacher’s  care.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  they  never 
have  been  made  to  revolve.  It  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits  than  to  know  how  to 
break  them  up  after  they  have  been  acquired.  Here  is  the 
strongest  claim  which  the  true  kindergarten  has  upon  our  con¬ 
fidence  and  support.  It  plants  itself  upon  the  principle  that 
education  is  only  development  beginning  with  the  first  dawn  of 
consciousness.  The  child  is  the  center,  and  the  ever-widening 
circumference  of  existence  can  be  made  to  include  the  good  and 
exclude  the  evil  if  only  right  impulses  are  nurtured  with  every 
day  of  the  child’s  life. 

This  nurture  must  not  be  spasmodic ;  it  must  be  steady,  con¬ 
sistent,  and  loving,  true  to  childish  nature,  and  adapted  to 
individual  want.  Neither  should  it  be  narrow  or  contracted. 
A  broad  and  generous  culture  of  that  which  is  good  in  the 
child,  a  tender  and  judicious  encouragement  of  all  right  im¬ 
pulses,  a  recognition  of  every  good  actuating  motive,  will  lay 
the  foundations  for  moral  strength  in  coming  years. 
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Some  one  writes  that  “  mere  ideals  taken  nakedly,  abstractly 
and  immediately  are  the  cheapest  things  in  the  market.”  That 
may  be  true,  but  life  without  ideals  would  be  barren  and  deso¬ 
late.  The  fact  that  every  one  has  ideals  in  some  fbrm  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence.  An 
ideal  cherished  in  the  heart  often  lightens  the  work  of  the 
laborer,  sweetens  the  cup  of  poverty,  and  encourages  and 
cheers  those  who  seem  ready  to  perish,  worn  out  by  the  toils 
and  struggles  of  life. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  habits.  Habits  are  only  a  part  of 
our  acquired  nature.  I  have  not  referred  to  “  building  char¬ 
acter,”  because  the  teacher  can  no  more  build  character  than  he 
can  build  a  tree  on  the  schoolhouse  ground.  Character  cannot 
be  created.  It  is  a  thing  of  growth.  Only  by  patient,  persist¬ 
ent  and  wise  nurture  of  those  good  impulses  which  I  have* 
never  yet  failed  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  little  child  can  char¬ 
acter  be  developed  as  the  plant  from  the  seed,  until  its  roots  are 
so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  life  of  the  man  that  adversity  cannot 
blast  it  nor  temptation  remove  it. 


THE  COMING  CENTURY. 

JULIA  HARRIS  MAY,  STRONG,  MAINE. 

Along  the  dim  horizon  of  the  years 

Another  century  brightens  to  its  morn, 

And  golden  glimpses  of  great  deeds  adorn 
The  lessening  twilight.  As  the  dawning  nears 
I  wondering  ask,  amid  my  hopes  and  fears, 

“Shall  justice  rise  to  help  the  right,  and  scorn 
The  gilded  trappings  by  the  wicked  worn 
To  cover  fraud  Shall  peace  arise  that  bears 
No  battle-banner.^”  Silently  she  lies 

Beneath  the  sun-tipped  clouds,  nor  answers  me. 

“  Shall  perfect  love  and  liberty  arise 
Till  glimpses  gladden  to  reality.^  ” 

No  answer ;  but  new  radiance  glorifies 
The  eastern  hilltops  of  the  century. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  CHICAGO. 


K.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  LL.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
*  (  Concluded. ) 


Among  salaries  may  be  mentioned :  Superintendent  of 
schools,  $7,000;  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  of  service  in  such  position,  $3,500  ;  after 
two  years  of  service,  $4,000  ;  supervisor  of  modern  languages, 
$3,000;  supervisor  of  singing,  high  school  grades,  $2,400, 
grammar  grades,  $2,400,  primary  grades,  $2,400;  supervisor 
of  drawing,  high  school,  $2,500,  elementary  schools,  $2,800; 
supervisor  of  physical  culture,  $2,400;  supervisor  of  schools 
for  the  deaf,  $1,500;  supervisor  of  manual  training  in  elemen- 
tary  grades,  $1,700;  assistant  supervisor  and  special  teacher  of 
'drawing,  elementary  grades,  $2,200;  supervising  principal  of 
kindergartens,  $900. 

High  school  principals  may  be  divided  as  follows :  First 
group,  $2,500  the  first  year,  increasing  $100  a  year  until  a 
maximum  of  $3,000  is  reached  ;  second  group,  $2,000  the  first 
year,  increasing  $100  a  year  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500. 

The  grouping  of  instructors  is  :  First  group,  $1,500  the  first 
year,  increasing  $100  a  year  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000;  second 
group,  $1,200  first  year,  increasing  $100  to  maximum  of  $1,500  ; 
third  group,  $850  the  first  year,  $900  the  second  year,  increas- 
ing  $75  a  year  to  maximum  of  $1,200. 

Teachers  of  German,  French  and  drawing:  First  group, 
$1,200  the  first  year,  increasing  $50  a  year  to  maximum  of 
$1,500;  second  group,  $750  the  first  year,  increasing  $50  a 
year  to  maximum  of  $1,200. 

The  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  receives  $5,000. 
Principals  of  the  elementary  schools  receive  $1,200  for  the  first 
year^  increasing  $75  per  year  to  a  maximum  salary.  For 
schools  having  an  average  membership  of  700  or  more  pupils 
the  maximum  is  $2,500;  for  schools  whose  average  member¬ 
ship  is  300  to  700,  $2,000;  less  than  300,  $1,500.  Whenever 
the  membership  of  a  school  is  reduced  by  transfer  of  pupils  to 
other  schools  or  by  the  opening  of  new  schools  the  salary  of  a 
principal  is  not  reduced  for  two  years  on  account  of  reduced 
membership.  All  principals  who  have  not  reached  the  maxi- 
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mum  salary  in  the  group  to  which  their  schools  belong  now 
shall  be  advanced  $75  when  they  have  served  one  year  on  their 
present  salaries. 

Assistant  principals  receive  $1,100;  head  assistants  in  gram¬ 
mar  schools  (grades  5  to  8),  $900;  during  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  years  of  service  in  such  capacity,  $950 ;  from  sixth 
to  tenth  year,  inclusive,  $1,000;  over  ten  years  of  service, 
$1,050.  Head  assistants  in  primary  schools  (grades  i  to  4), 
for  first  and  second  years  of  service,  $850 ;  for  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years,  $900 ;  over  five  years,  $950.  Assistant  teachers  in 
grammar  schools  (grades  5  to  8),  for  first  year,  $500;  second 
year,  $550;  third,  $625;  fourth,  $675;  fifth,  $800;  seventh 
and  subsequent  years,  $825  ;  teachers  of  eighth-grade  classes, 
$850 ;  extra  teachers  in  schools  having  twenty-four  grade 
rooms,  $950. 

Directors  of  kindergartens  receive  $500,  and  assistant  direct¬ 
ors,  $350. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  the  year  1898-99  upon  the  number  en¬ 
rolled  was  $19.46;  upon  average  daily  membership,  $23.33; 
upon  average  daily  attendance,  $26.05.  For  the  evening 
schools  upon  number  enrolled,  $8.04 ;  upon  average  attend¬ 
ance,  $20.49.  For  high  schools  upon  number  enrolled,  $53.98  ; 
upon  average  daily  membership,  $60.83  >  upon  average  daily 
attendance,  $63.72.  For  the  normal  school  upon  number  en¬ 
rolled,  $116.76;  upon  average  daily  membership,  $141.50; 
upon  average  daily  attendance,  $147.28. 

Our  aims  may  be  summarized  under  the  following  heads : 
Physical,  moral,  industrial,  sociological.  The  difficulties  of 
healthful  life  in  a  great  city,  where  air,  water  and  earth  are 
poisoned,  bear  especially  hard  upon  children.  Our  death  rate 
is  not  high,  yet  our  children  are  not  as  vigorous  as  w'e  could 
wish.  Americans  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  introducing 
gymnastics  into  the  schools,  relying  upon  children’s  plays  to 
give  the  needed  exercise.  Gymnastics  have,  however;  now  a 
recognized  place  in  the  city  schools,  though  the  time  given, 
fifty  minutes  per  week,  is  brief.  Physiologists  warn  us  that  our 
nervous  children  must  not  be  kept  too  steadily  at  the  desk,  and 
our  teachers  are  trying  to  find  the  amount  of  physical  motion 
that  should  be  allowed  to  secure  healthy  growth.  Nature  study 
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and  constructive  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools,  with  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  kindergartens,  are 
helping  to  solve  the  problem.  Seven  of  our  high  schools  have 
well-equipped  gymnasiums,  and  gymnastic  apparatus  has  been 
placed  in  fifty-eight  of  the  elementary  schools.  Our  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  our  pupils  being  seated  in  artificially  heated  rooms 
during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  course  of  study  largely  reveals  the  intellectual  aims.  A 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  science,  literature  and  art,  that  is, 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  environment,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  years  and  increasing  with  the  growing  understanding, 
— such  is  the  purpose  as  to  the  content  of  knowledge.  To  de¬ 
velop  ability  to  use  knowledge,  that  is,  to  adapt  himself  to  en¬ 
vironment,  is  the  power  that  makes  knowledge  of  avail  to  the 
child.  As  the  environment  changes  and  enlarges,  so  must  the 
child  change  and  enlarge ;  the  old  mistaken  interpretations  are 
disappearing.  The  child  learns  the  laws  of  life  and  of  nature ; 
becomes  convinced  that  he  must  live  by  the  first  and  understand 
the  world  through  the  second.  Facts  are  no  longer  taught 
without  reference  to  law.  The  why  of  things  is  explained, 
as  far  as  the  teacher  can  interpret  and  the  child  comprehend. 
Power  is  secured  by  the  skillful  guiding  of  interest.  It  is  the 
hearty,  almost  the  passionate,  wish  of  the  teaching  force  to 
learn  and  skillfully  employ  the  science  of  education  ;  to  know 
what  is  best  to  be  taught  to  all  children,  plus  what  is  best  to  be 
taught  to  each  one.  The  latter,  which  is  the  most  difficult 
problem,  is  that  which  stirs  most  profoundly  our  best  teachers. 
It  is  a  problem  peculiarly  difficult  to  solve  with  the  large  classes 
of  the  public  schools.  It  is  the  problem  of  life  for  each  child  : 
to  what  is  it  best  adapted  ? 

Our  compulsory  education  law  is  comparatively  new,  and 
does  not  yet  work  thoroughly.  Moreover  it  is  incomplete, 
obliging  only  sixteen  weeks’  attendance  in  the  year,  whereas 
the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  should  be  as  many  weeks 
as  school  is  taught  in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  the 
period  varying  somewhat  on  account  of  local  taxation.  In 
Chicago  this  period  is  forty  weeks!  As  a  consequence  of  our 
imperfect  compulsory  law  the  average  school  life  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  child  is  but  five  years,  and  this  still  further  intensifies  the 
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problem,  How  can  vve  forge  for  each  child  in  this  limited  time 
the  knowledge  that  shall  be  the  key  to  life?  Is  this  result  to 
be  best  gained  by  imparting  the  carefully  selected  knowledge 
of  past  experiences?  or  by  the  constructive  method  of  the  Her- 
bartian  system?  or  by  direct  explanation  of  .immediate  and 
then  more  widely  opening  environment?  At  present  all  three 
methods  are  in  use  in  the  schools ;  all  will  work  out  their 
fruits  and  be  judged  by  them.  Variety  in  unity  is  life;  so  is 
it  in  education. 

Religious  instruction  is  excluded  from  our  public  schools. 
The  moral  influences  are  many,  the  best  being  those  which 
proceed  from  the  high  characters  of  principals  and  teachers. 
School  life  necessitates  the  minor  virtues  of  cleanliness,  punc¬ 
tuality,  industry,  obedience,  and  the  larger  ones  of  honesty  and 
consideration  for  others  are  constantly  inculcated.  Corporal 
punishment  has  for  several  years  been  abandoned,  and  public 
sentiment  and  educational  experience  approve  the  change. 
The  discipline  of  the  schools  remains  good,  and  suspension  for 
rnisconduct,  which  is  the  weapon  of  last  resort,  is  not  of  frequent 
necessity.  The  total  number  of  such  suspensions  during  the 
last  year  was  158  out  of  242,000  pupils. 

Generally  in  moral  instruction  the  purpose  is  to  show  that 
the  violation  of  law  meets  the  inevitable  guerdon  of  disapproval 
by  teachers  and  co-pupils  and  in  the  lowering  of  school  stand¬ 
ards,  and  that  the  causes  of  disciplinary  laws  and  the  ideals  of 
action  are  all  based  on  the  mutual  relations  of  pupils  and  their 
relation  to  the  general  community. 

For  the  first  half  century  of  their  history  the  aim  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  public  schools  was  simply  instruction  in  general  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge,  roughly  covered  by  “  the  three  R’s.”  This 
was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  scholastic  preparation  for  life  for 
the  body  of  the  people,  to  whose  labor  the  undeveloped  re¬ 
sources  of  a  great  and  fertile  territory  promised  comfort  and 
riches.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  began  a  movement 
in  favor  of  higher  education,  which  has  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  twenty-five  State  universities  and  upward  of  four 
thousand  secondary  or  high  schools.  Th6  courses  of  both 
secondary  schools  and  universities  are  almost  entirely- profes¬ 
sional. 
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We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  another  educational  era, 
still  more  significant  and  wide-reaching,  which  is  to  provide 
special  education  for  the  manufacturing,  the  commercial,  and 
finally  for  the  agricultural  classes;  practically  for  all 

workers.  This  ‘development  naturally  appears  first  in  the 
great  cities.  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco  have  already 
their  first  secondarj'^  technical  or  commercial  schools,  in  some 
cases  both.  Chicago  has  three  technical  schools  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  class,  founded  or  supported  by  private  beneficence. 
The  city  has  established  one  such  school,  the  English  High 
and  Manual  Training  School,  and  is  now  merely  waiting 
the  results  of  a  better  tax  system,  which  will  give  her  a 
larger  income  to  establish  other  technical  and  new  commer¬ 
cial  schools. 

The  manual  training  department  of  the  elementary  schools 
points  in  this  direction.  The  constructive  work  of  the  same 
schools  has  its  economic  as  well  as  its  pedagogic  aspect.  Edu¬ 
cational  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  these  differ¬ 
entiations,  which  appear  to  be  based  on  sound  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  on  those  of  democratic  justice.  For  if  there 
are  to  be  secondary  schools  and  universities  for  the  professional 
class,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  people,  why  not  at  least 
secondary  schools  for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes,  who  form  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people? 

Sociological  aims  are  closely  interlinked  with  formal  educa¬ 
tional  and  industrial  aims.  Generally  they  may  be  stated  as 
the  endeavor  to  produce  harmony  by  fostering  the  sense  of 
common  civic  interest  in  our  widely  heterogeneous  population. 
Upward  of  twenty  nationalities  are  largely  represented  in  our 
city.  We  teach  their  children  a  common  tongue,  and  national 
hatreds  and  prejudices  fade  away  in  a  mutual  understanding. 
Each  nationality  no  longer  needs  a  separate  standing  army  to 
keep  the  peace. 

To  form  an  intelligent  citizenship  with  high  civic  ideals  is  the 
purpose  of  many  earnest  teachers.  To  this  end  some  are 
experimenting  with  self-government  in  the  schools,  appointing 
or  causing  to  be  elected  officers  who  shall  aid  in  government, 
and  making  of  the  school  a  community  that  shall  possess  much 
of  the  self-responsibility  of  adult  society. 
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,  To  give  the  children  of  the  poor  a  refuge  from  the  streets, 
several  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  poorer  districts  during 
the  long  vacation.  The  use  of  the  school  buildings  has  been 
given  by  the  Board  of  Education  :  private  beneficence  pays  the 
teachers  and  other  expenses.  Weekly  excursions,  when  prac¬ 
ticable,  have  been  made  into  the  country,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
to  parks  and  swimming  schools  ;  the  course  of  study  is  attract¬ 
ive,  no  books  being  used,  and  though  entirely  voluntary,  the 
vacation  schools  are  well  attended.  The  parents  are  glad  to 
find  so  healthful  and  helpful  a  place  for  their  children,  and  the 
children  like  the  schools,  with  their  airy  rooms,  kindly  teach¬ 
ers,  interesting  life,  and  delightful  excursions  into  new  environ¬ 
ment,  better  than  the  hot  streets  and  the  close,  crowded  home 
life.  Four  such  schools  have  been  maintained  this  summer 
with  an  attendance  of  about  sixteen  hundred  children. 

In  the  winter  many  free  lectures  are  given  in  the  schools, 
whose  expenses  are  paid  from  a  fund  left  for  this  purpose  by 
the  late  William  11.  Ryder  or  by  private  contributions.  The 
Chicago  and  the  Northwestern  Universities  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  have  furnished  free  lectures,  and  a  Chicago  newspaper, 
the  Record.,  has  paid  the  expenses  of  an  extension  course.  The 
attendance  at 'the  lectures  in  1897-98  was  35,000;  average 
attendance,  500 ;  stereopticon  lectures,  38. 

The  education  given  in  the  Bridewell  School  to  youth  con¬ 
victed  of  minor  crimes,  and  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
truant  school,  show  the  earnest  intention  of  the  community  to 
cure  crime  by  enforced  knowledge  and  industry. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  endeavor  to  solve  our 
political,  social,  industrial,  indeed  all  our  problems,  as  far  as 
possible,  through  the  agency  of  the  public  school,  which  is  thus 
becoming  yearly  a  more  important  factor  in  the  nation’s  life. 
The  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  family,  government, 
religion,  morals,  customs,  language,  industries,  commerce, 
science  and  art,  upon  every  condition  of  national  life,  has  been 
already  most  powerful,  and  this  influence  isdestined  to  increase. 
We  are  realizing  and  striving  to  obey  the  biologic  law  that  the 
species,  race  or  nation  that  longest  protects  and  trains  its 
young  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
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BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  WORK. 

PROFESSOR  W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH,  VICE-PRESIDENT  WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY, 

WILBERFORCE,  OHIO. 

WERE  Pope  living  to-day  he  might  with  propriety  felicitate 
himself  upon  his  epigrammatic  setting  of  a  belief  that 
seems  to  be  more  current  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  when  the  Elizabethan  writers  settled  upon  it. 

That  “the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man”  is  borne  out  by 
the  avidity  with  which  human  nature  seizes  upon  the  theme  at 
present,  subjecting  ideas,  customs,  habits,  motives — everything 
that  concerns  the  individual,  man — in  order  that  knowledge  may 
be  broadened  on  the  subject.  Especially  is  this  true  when  one 
of  the  species  has  reached  a  position  where  he  stands  in  “that 
tierce  light”  that  is  said  to  “beat  upon  a  throne.”  And  at  the 
present  day  we  do  not  lack  interesting  material  for  that  study,  as 
the  events  of  these  years  have  brought  before  the  public  eye 
many  men  in  many  spheres  who  stand  thus  conspicuously  before 
the  world.  These  must  pay  the  penalty  of  such  prominence,  and 
submit  to  be  weighed,  criticized,  praised,  feted,  followed,  perhaps 
flouted  or  condemned.  Nothing  escapes  the  attention  of  on¬ 
lookers  ;  every  action  demands  explanation  ;  every  thought  is 
searched  for  its  message ;  every  word  is  tortured  for  its  hidden 
significance. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  cannot  stand  the  test !  The  search-light 
of  public  gaze  is  turned  upon  him  with  the  penetrating  quality 
of  X-rays.  It  discloses  the  inner  being  completely.  Here  and 
there  it  flashes  until,  having  clearly  diagnosed  the  whole,  it  is 
withdrawn,  leaving  one  so  illuminated  as  to  shine  with  more 
resplendent  light  than  before,  or  so  withered  by  the  scorching 
blaze  as  to  be  practically  blighted,  dead — a  blackened  ruin. 

The  truly  great  men  of  the  world  have  stood  the  test,  and 
when  they  have  passed  away  the  brilliancy  of  their  record  has 
been  found  to  be  immortal,  as  it  were, — left  in  their  works,  which 
live  behind  them  in  some  form  or  other. 

Every  race  and  every  clime  in  the  civilized  world  has  had  such 
men.  They  have  been  the  Ijeroes  which  all  mankind  naturally 
loves  to  worship  in  some  fitting  degree.  The  fields  in  which 
such  men  have  attained  prominence  to-day  are  various,  and  the 
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men  themselves  have  been  largely  the  result  of  opportunity. 
They  have  been  the  determined,  keen,  shrewd,  farsighted,  swift 
ones  who  have  caught  successfully  that  much-reached-for  fore¬ 
lock,  and,  resolutely  gripping  the  advantage,  have  been  borne 
whither  the  on-marching  dame  carries  those  that  do  not  lose  their 
hold.  No  great  wave  of  any  movement  has  ever  rolled  over  a 
land  but  that  among  its  people  some  one  has  seen  its  coming, 
measured  its  power  and  momentum,  and  with  expert  agility  and 
ability  risen  to  its  crest  and  rode  boldly  and  bravely  at  its  front. 

In  epoch-making  movements  such  men  become  the  advisers, 
counsellors,  leaders  of  the  people,  whether  political,  social, 
religious  or  educational,  and  they  have  in  large  measure  been 
indispensable  to  the  full  success  of  any  phase  of  action  they  lead. 
They  become,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  regards  that 
movement ;  they  speak  in  clarion  tones,  and  the  world  stops  to 
hear. 

In  the  negro  race  has  been  found  at  various  times  a  voice  to 
speak  its  wrongs,  to  contend  for  its  rights,  to  direct  its  ways,  to 
counsel  its  paths.  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  was  a  man  whose  life 
indeed  “lay  in  thought  and  action  rather  than  in  words,” but  he 
was  none  the  less  the  voice  of  the  struggling  race.  He  possessed 
the  characteristics  for  leadership  ;  he  seized  the  opportunity  and 
leaped,  bound  by  bound,  from  slavery’s  chains  to  the  head  of 
San  Domingo’s  armies. 

Frederick  Douglass  felt  within  him  the  stirrings  that  come  with 
a  soul  recognition  of  soul  strength  and  self-reliance,  and  as  events 
paved  the  way  he,  too,  stepped  to  the  front  and  stood  for  his 
people  and  with  his  people — their  counsellor,  their  leader,  until 
the  end  came.  These  two  used  their  lives  for  freedom  from 
shackles,  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  freemen.  Then  arose 
another  opportunity  as  time  rolled  on. 

Dense  ignorance  enshrouded  a  large  belt  of  the  freed  race. 
There  was  need  for  an  uplifting  force,  and  another  stepped  forth, 
one  who  had  walked  the  same  path  of  slavery  and  poverty  as  the 
others,  and,  seeing  the  need,  grasped  what  to  his  mind  was  the 
lever  for  the  purpose.  Through  the  environing  influences  of  a 
great  white  leader,  who  had  seen  the  same  vision  of  need  and 
supply,  he  entered  the  black  belt  whither  opportunity  had  led 
him.  So  Booker  T.  Washington  set  out  upon  his  career,  one 
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which  from  the  undeniable  need,  the  indefatigable  energy,  the 
excellent  results,  has  brought  him  to  the  forefront  as  a  thinker 
and  a  worker  along  the  lines  of  industrial  education  as  it  pertains 
to  the  negro. 

Tuskegee  Institute  is  the  fruitage  of  his  work.  It,  with  its 
annual  conferences  and  its  leader,  has  become  almost  synony¬ 
mous  with  negro  education,  so  widely  have  these  become  known, 
such  an  open  ear  have  they  gained,  such  a  pleasing  impression 
have  they  made  upon  all  who  watch  the  development  of  the  race. 
The  almost  phenomenal  growth  of  this  school  from  a  log  cabin 
in  1881  to  the  immense  plant  it  has  now  become  has  caused  all 
eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  it  and  its  head.  It  has  become  a  center 
with  no  small  centripetal  force.  Because  this  is  so  it  is  well  to 
consider  seriously  the  question  that  arises  as  to  what  is  being 
done  by  this  man  that  he  and  his  school  should  demand  such 
widespread  attention  :  what  is  his  theory  ?  what  his  policy  ?  what 
his  practice?  and  the  many  other  questions  that  belong  to  this. 
Other  schools  than  this  have  been  instituted  in  the  South  along 
similar  lines. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Washington  is  a  man 
of  unquestionably  strong  personality.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but 
he  is  one  who  has  succeeded  in  convincing  those  who  have  the 
means  with  which  to  assist  such  enterprises  that  he  is  not  only 
capable,  but  sincere,  devoted — a  man  to  be  trusted.  This  has 
gone  far  to  make  Tuskegee  a  success.  It  has  brought  the 
thousands  of  dollars  that  have  built  the  many  buildings  of  which 
it  boasts ;  it  has  brought  the  interest  that  is  exhibited  in  all  that 
is  said  and  done  there  at  the  conferences.  These  last  constitute 
another  source  of  power, — one  which  up  to  quite  recent  date  has 
differentiated  this  school  from  others.  It  was  the  first  to  lay 
hold  of  this  practical,  sociological  idea  that  in  a  sense  is  as  near 
the  true  “  settlement”  plan  of  help  as  perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
and  profitable  just  now  to  carry  out  in  these  black  belts.  So 
Tuskegee  stands  as  a  helpful,  uplifting  influence.  Its  visitors 
come  and  see  a  gathering  like  to  no  other  in  the  land.  To  the 
race  itself  immediately  surrounding  it  these  meetings  are  an 
incentive ;  to  the  white  friends  of  the  North  they  are  seen  as  a 
necessity.  The  novelty,  the  practical  side,  the  results,  the  busy 
beehive  itself, — all  suggest  an  enormous  activity  for  good, — a 
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place  where  economic  conditions,  sociological  problems  may  be 
best  met  face  to  face  and  considered  conservatively  and  wisely. 

Tuskegee  is  a  growth  not  of  the  mushroom  variety.  This  is 
of  itself  encouraging.  It  is  a  big  industrial  school  with  just 
enough  of  book-learning  work  to  make  the  industrial  phase 
profitably  intelligible.  A  reproduction  in  greater  part  of  the 
Hampton  idea,  its  environments  have  favored  more  rapid  in¬ 
crease.  Here  is  a  belt  pre-eminently  fitted  to  lend  itself  to  the 
success  of  this  experiment,  and  one  trained  in  Hampton  schools 
is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  carry  it  out.  Without  this  pre¬ 
liminary  training  we  must  confess  that  Tuskegee  as  it  stands  to¬ 
day  would  be  an  impossibility.  Without  Hampton  influence, 
Hampton  allies,  its  present  glory  could  not  have  been  attained. 
And  this  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  work  of  the  head, 
whose  stern  purpose,  untiring  zeal  and  great  executive  ability 
have  been  manifest  at  every  step. 

How  far  this  work  at  Tuskegee  is  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
factor  in  solving  the  negro  problem  is  a  question  that  will  arise. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  vast  help.  The  industrial 
idea  that  Booker  T.  Washington  carries  out  undoubtedly  has  an 
important  place  in  this  solution.  The  vast  numbers  of  colored 
people  in  these  congested  districts  must  constitute  for  a  long  time 
a  sort  of  peasantry.  Such  a  class  cannot  rise  to  high  levels 
instantly  nor  by  the  help  of  mere  brain  culture.  A  higher  class  j 
in  any  race  is  an  evolution, — a  result  of  time  and  growth  through 
lower  stages.  To  let  these  learn  to  work  wisely  and  well  with 
the  hand  is  of  vast  importance.  To  teach  them  habits  of  industry, 
thrift,  prudence  is  of  equal  value.  These  lessons  learned  the 
higher  planes  are  before  them,  and  will  be  reached  by  the 
gradual  rising  of  those  souls  with  high  aspirations — sensible 
aspirations.  In  just  so  far  as  the  leader  of  the  enterprise  at 
Tuskegee  keeps  it  in  view  that  no  great  principle  must  be 
sacrificed,  just  so  far  his  work  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
endeavor  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  questions  that  vex  us  all 
regarding  the  race.  He  is  a  needed  leader  in  this  direction. 
But  this  is  not  saying  that  because  of  his  success  in  this  line  all 
the  race  must  run  mad  over  industrial  education,  or  that  because 
this  line  is  doing  much  good  the  whole  world  must  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  at  last  has  been  found  the  sole  sort  of  education 
the  race  as  a  race  should  have. 
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Friends  become  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Negro 
when  they  become  short-sighted  and  narrow.  Benefactors  cease 
to  become  such  when  they  look  upon  a  large  part  as  the  whole. 
The  danger  is  that  those  who  have  the  means  are  apt  to  throw 
completely  both  money  and  influence  upon  the  side  of  industrial 
education.  The  world  loves  a  hobby,  and  it  also  likes  to  hear 
what  it  believes.  It  also  likes  to  follow  the  crowd,  and  we 
would  be  sorry  to  see  the  abandonment  of  one  iota  of  eflbrt 
toward  higher  education  for  the  Negro  while  pursuing  this  new 
belief.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  rapid  development  in  the 
future  should  any  one,  black  or  white,  reach  such  a  commanding 
position  before  the  world  as  to  throw  the  least  shadow  upon  the 
higher  learning,  upon  those  struggling  institutions  hardly  one 
of  which  is  so  well,  so  magnificently  equipped  for  its  work  as  is 
Tuskegee  for  industrial  education.  Culture  is  as  necessary  to 
make  a  cultured  Negro  as  to  make  a  cultured  white  man,  and 
those  who  have  the  ability — and  there  are  very  many — should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity.  We  can  become  too  practical. 

Mr.  Washington  has  not  reached  his  eminence  unassailed  by 
criticism.  He  has  been  called  no  true  educator  because  he  has 
placed  no  more  stress  upon  higher  education,  because  he  has 
held  to  a  single  idea.  He  has  been  denied  the  appellation  of 
benefactor  by  those  who  have  seen  in  the  rapid  progress  of  tlie 
Negro  since  freedom  the  result  of  this  higher  education — this 
attention  to  culture  of  intellect.  Some  refuse  to  accept  the 
appellation  of  “  leader  of  the  race  ”  because  his  sphere  is  limited. 
He  has  been  called  a  “  trimmer”  because  he  has  left  other  vital 
issues  untouched  by  voice  or  pen. 

To  this  I  would  reply  by  saying  that  with  certainty  he  is  an 
educator.  He  has  met  the  necessity  for  a  certain  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  broad,  comprehensive,  sensible  way.  Narrow  indeed 
are  those  who  cannot  see  the  educational  value  in  his  work. 
A  trained  hand  is  of  need  to  any  people.  A  certain  class  must 
live  by  this  alone.  As  for  being  a  benefactor :  one  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  belongs  to 
this  class  assuredly,  and  his  work  in  its  entirety  aims  to  just 
such  increase  both  literally  and  figuratively.  As  to  leadership, 
it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  discuss.  A  leader  is  known  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  We  cannot  make  or  unmake  a  leader  by  declarations. 
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Mr.  Washington  is  leading  well  a  class  along  industrial  lines. 
He  has  followers  who  are  striving  to  emulate  him  in  this  respect, 
and  the  good  work  goes  on.  But  the  whole  race  is  not  absorbed 
in  these  lines,  not  by  any  means.  The  race  has  been  growing 
in  wealth,  refinement,  learning.  All  these  have  worked  to  pro¬ 
duce  another  class  where  there  may  be  found  goodly  numbers 
on  the  heights  where  leaders  dwell ;  a  class  of  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  never  claimed  to  be  leader,  for  whom  he  has  never 
aspired  to  speak.  Mr.  Washington  is  too  conscientious  a  man 
to  claim  to  stand  for  Negro  education  at  large.  He  may  justly 
claim  to  stand  pre-eminently  for  Negro  industrial  education, 
because  his  eflbrts,  his  success,  his  well-won  recognition,  entitle 
him  to  this  place.  The  question  of  “  leadership”  is  discussed 
by  one  of  the  race  (Dr.  N.  F.  Mossell)  who  understands  the 
situation  well,  and  his  opinions  are  given  in  City  and  State: — 

“  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  elements  of  leader¬ 
ship  for  one  who  conducts  private  enterprise,  be  it  ever  so  large, 
and  one  who  aspires  to  be  the  leading  representative  of  an  out¬ 
raged  and  oppressed  people.  A  few  months  ago,  in  discussing  • 
the  race  problem  from  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of  Music  before 
thousands  of  listeners,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  made  this 
frank  admission  : — 

“  ‘  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  the  interests  of  my  work  in  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in  detail  the  recent 
race  conflicts  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.’ 

“It  was  there  that  Mr.  Washington  gave  the  audience  to 
understand  by  inference,  if  not  by  direct  charge,  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  people  in  his  State  would  cripple  his  work  there  if  he  ctared 
tell  the  whole  truth. 

“  Mr.  Washington  feels  that  he  must  get  the  i^8,ooo  for  his 
school  annually  from  the  State  Legislature  of  Alabama,  and 
more  if  possible.  His  anecdotes  and  illustrations  are  not  always 
of  the  highest  order ;  they  do  not  always  illustrate  the  highest 
aspirations  and  emotions  of  our  people ;  but  like  most  men  who 
are  collecting  money  for  similar  work,  they  appear  at  times  to 
magnify  the  degradations  of  the  people  whom  they  seek  to  ele¬ 
vate.  But  in  this  matter  he  feels  himself  justified,  because  he 
must  have  larger  means  to  carry  on  his  work.  It  is  here  that 
we  must  make  the  differentiation  between  the  leadership  of  a 
large  industrial  school,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  and 
that  great  race  leadership  which  would  justify  a  man  in  being 
called  the  ‘  Moses  of  his  race.’” 

Mr.  Washington  stands  where  he  has  placed  himself,  “  upon 
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a  platform  on  which  the  whites  of  the  South  and  the  blacks  can 
stand  with  full  j'ustice  to  each  race.'’  In  no  way  can  he  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  burning  questions  concerning  the  race  with¬ 
out  endangering  this  work.  In  no  other  way  could  he  have  built 
up  Tuskegee.  While  he  limits  himself  to  consideration  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  his  school  and  keeps  to  the  platform  of  his  creation,  he  will 
continue  to  be  the  one  great  Negro  in  the  eyes  of  the  South,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  believe  that  fitting  the  race  for  prac¬ 
tical  lines  of  work  is  the  sole  equipment  needed  by  this  people. 

Had  a  Booker  T.  Washington  miraculously  arisen  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  with  his  influence  and  his  following,  par¬ 
adoxical  as  it  may  sound,  another  such  would  have  been  well 
nigh  impossible.  It  took  the  world  a  long  time  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Negro  of  the  cotton  field,  the  Negro  of  dark  hue,  could 
receive  the  higher  education.  A  good  share  of  the  world  does 
not  know  of  the  educated  Negro  to-day.  He  is  not  met  to  any 
degree  socially.  His  work  does  not  appeal  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  not  objective  enough.  But  it  would  be  a  blow  to 
advancement  if  the  labor  and  opinions  of  thirty-five  years  should 
be  overshadowed, — thrown  into  complete  eclipse  by  the  success 
along  industrial  lines.  The  race  needs  many  leaders,  as  much 
as  do  the  Saxon  Americans.  It  needs  philanthropy  to  flow 
along  all  channels,  so  that  education  of  whatever  kind  the  race 
is  capable  may  be  at  hand.  The  work  of  leading  and  following 
in  science,  literature,  art,  must  go  on  as  well  as  in  the  lines  of 
manual  labor.  To  stop  now  and  bend  all  eflbrts  to  industrial 
education  would  be  to  bring  about  a  reaction  dangerous  to  its 
highest  interests.  All  lines  should  be  carried  on  faithfully  and 
wisely.  There  should  be  ample  means,  ample  room,  ample 
influence  for  fruition  of  the  higher  aspirations,  without  which  no 
people  can  hope  to  hold  its  own  other  than  as  a  toiling  peasantry, 
a  stolid  laboring  class,  a  wage  mechanic.  Neither  side  should  suf¬ 
fer  from  lack  of  friends,  of  interest,  of  encouragement,  of  recogni¬ 
tion  as  leaders  by  race  or  by  the  world  at  large.  Let  Ca?sar  have 
the  things  that  belong  to  Csesar.  No  more  can  be  asked. 

But  what  effect  does  the  educational  world  think  an  attempt 
to  engraft  higher  education  upon  this  plant  would  have  upon 
Tuskegee,  upon  the  South,  upon  Mr.  Washington  himself? 
There  is  room  here  for  speculation  which  might  give  rise  to 
much  both  suggestive  and  beneficial. 
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PUBLIC  opinion  has  greatly  changed  during  the  past  few 
years  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Hardly  recognized  in  our  courses  of  study  twenty-five 
years  ago,  it  now  receives  in  most  schools  equal  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  with  Latin  and  Science.  We  have  at  last  concluded  to 
agree  with  John  Locke  that  “  If  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any 
language  it  should  be  that  of  his  own  country.”  We  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  more  effective  evidence  of  culture  and 
good  breeding  than  a  correct  use  of  the  English  language  and 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  good  literature.  We  have  discovered 
that  a  desire  for  information  and  a  natural  love  of  reading  are 
insufficient,  when  wholly  unguided,. to  lead  the  boy  or  girl  to 
the  higher  paths  of  literature.  And  we  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  chief  value  of  a  classical 
training  has  been  in  its  aid  toward  a  broader  and  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  English. 

The  study  of  our  own  language  offers  the  student  at  the  out¬ 
set  one  advantage  which  no  foreign  language  can  offer :  no 
memorizing  of  paradigms  and  vocabularies  is  needful,  the  rules 
of  grammar  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  pupil  starts  out 
with  a  fair  understanding  of  ordinary  conversation  and  a  rea¬ 
sonably  broad  vocabulary.  He  has  all  this  previous  accumula¬ 
tion  as  foundation  for  future  work ;  hence  he  enters  the  English 
class  in  the  high  school  with  confidence,  enjoying  the  feeling 
that  here  at  least  is  something  that  is  not  all  Greek  to  him. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  him  at  once  to  a  broad, 
rich  and  full  literature.  While  students  in  the  Latin  or  the 
modern  language  course  are  digging  away  at  declensions  and 
conjugations,  or  puzzling  over  French  and  German  genders,  the 
student  of  English  may  be  enjoying  the  delightful  word-pictures 
of  Evangeline  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  the  quaint  stories  of 
the  Sketch  Book  or  Twice  Told  Tales.  While  the  students  of 
other  languages  still  read  their  tasks  with  grammar  and  diction¬ 
ary  at  elbow,  the  English  students  have  been  introduced  to  the 
leading  writers  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  grandest  and  most 
varied  literature  the  world  has  ever  produced.  They  have 
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delved  into  the  treasure  house  of  Chaucer’s  stories  ;  have  listened 
to  Milton’s  mighty  organ  tones ;  have  felt  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  and  Webster,  and  have  studied  human  nature  with 
“Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child.”  They  have  danced 
around  the  world  with  Shelley’s  Cloud,  and  glided  down  to 
Camelot  with  the  Lady  of  Shallott.  They  have  listened  in  fas¬ 
cination  to  the  tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  have  faintly 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  trailing  clouds  of  glory  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  matchless  ode.  They  have  gained  a  culture  of  the 
higher  nature,  an  appreciation  of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful, 
that  not  even  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
with  Socrates  and  Plato  could  have  given  them,  and  they  have 
gained  it  with  infinitely  less  pains. 

For  the  literature  to  which  they  have  been  introduced  is 
beyond  comparison  above,  the  literature  of  classic  times  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  modern  spirit  and  to  the  problems  of  to-dav. 
As  subtile  in  thought,  it  is  immeasurably  above  it  in  sympathy ; 
as  keen  in  logic,  it  is  immensely  more  practical  and  adaptable ; 
as  picturesque  and  imaginative,  it  is  more  thoroughly  and  genu- 
uinely  religious.  For  its  influence  upon  the  youth  of  the  land 
it  may  be  far  more  safely  trusted  and  more  confidently  appealed 
to.  It  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages ;  and  whatever  of  good  and 
truth  any  nation  in  the  past  has  developed  has  in  some  fashion 
been  embalmed  in  English  literature  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth 
who  will  read. 

It  is  therefore  one  main  object  of  our  schools  so  to  inspire  the 
curiosity  and  to  educate  the  taste  of  our  pupils  that  they  will 
read  with  avidity,  whatever  else  they  do,  and  that  they  will 
know  what  is  worth  reading  well  enough  not  to  waste  their  time 
on  the  ephemeral  or  the  useless.  Introduced  during  school  life 
to  authors  who  interest  them,  with  eyes  opened  to  real  worth  in 
literature,  with  the  public  library  inviting  them  to  enter,  what  is 
to  prevent  their  gaining  wider  acquaintance  fn  the  same  direc¬ 
tions?  The  insincere,  the  flashy,  the  sensational  have  little  at¬ 
traction  for  them.  They  have  been  nourished  on  something 
better.  No  amount  of  spice  will  make  boiled  crow  palatable  to 
one  who  has  been  brought  up  on  roast  chicken. 

The  English  course  also  furnishes  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  moral  training.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  ends 
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of  school  life  is  development  of  character.  The  pupils  of  our 
high  schools  are  at  a  critical  period  of  growth.  They  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  themselves  independent  beings ;  their  respect  for 
authority  and  reverence  for  superiors  is  weakening ;  the  will  is 
asserting  itself,  though  frequently  in  foolish  and  contrary  ways, 
simply  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  self-assertion  ;  the  ethical 
nature  is  awakening,  but  it  acts  in  a  suspicious  and  self-con¬ 
scious  fashion,  and  resents  any  attempt  at  dictation  or  pressure 
from  without.  To  require  pupils  of  this  age  to  think  in  certain 
channels  on  ethical  subjects,  is  likely  to  disgust  them  with  all 
morality  and  to  turn  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  must 
have  moral  training  constantly,  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,  but  it  must  not  take  the  name  of  ethics ;  it  must  not 
seem  to  be  preaching  ;  it  must  appear  to  come  from  within,  to 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  thought  about  other  things,  to  be  as 
scientific  and  as  inevitable  as  geometry  or  physics. 

The  History  course  ofi'ers  natural  advantages  for  this  sort  of 
moral  training,  and  the  teacher  may  say  daily,  “  Was  it  right?” 
“What  was  the  underlying  cause  of  these  misfortunes?” 
“  How  may  such  evils  be  avoided?  ”  and  be  sure  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  class  will  give  an  ethical  reply,  and  that  that  reply  will 
react  upon  themselves  and  their  classmates  to  the  development 
of  character  and  the  formation  of  ideals  of  conduct. 

Yet  the  English  course  if  rightly  managed  may  be  quite  as 
helpful  in  a  different  way.  Although  the  critics  tell  us  that 
literature  is  designed  to  please  rather  than  to  teach,  ft  is  fortu¬ 
nately  true  that  the  best  literature,  that  most  true  to  nature  and  to 
life,  always  does  teach.  It  must  contain  the  lessons  that  life 
teaches ;  and  if  we  can  help  the  boys  and  girls  in  every  piece 
of  literature  they  study  to  find  those  lessons,  to  appreciate  the 
author’s  purpose,  his  attitude  toward  nature,  toward  fellow-man, 
toward  God,  we  can  hardly  help  their  growing  morally  and 
gaining  higher  standards  of  duty  and  desire. 

Hence  the  English  course,  not  only  because  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  it  gives  for  the  education  of  later  life,  but  also  because  of 
its  opportunities  for  character  training,  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  courses  in  the  school.  Especially  ought  this  to  be 
true  when  the  pupils  will  in  large  majority  finish  their  schooling 
with  the  high  school.  It  is  possible,  where  most  of  the 
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students  will  enjoy  further  study,  to  leave  the  higher  and 
nobler  lines  of  literature  for  the  maturer  years  and  the  culmi- 
natinj{  polish  of  the  college  course.  Even  then  there  is  enough 
to  be  done  by  the  high  school  without  encroaching  on  the 
sphere  of  the  college,  and  the  better  the  preparation  for  it  the 
fuller  the  appreciation  of  what  the  college  has  to  give.  I3ut 
where  college  is  denied,  and  the  student  goes  from  school  to  the 
active  work  of  life,  he  ought  especially  to  be  fortified  for  his 
encounter  with  the  sordid  and  the  mercenary,  with  the  drudg¬ 
ery  and  monotony  of  life,  by  an  acquaintance  with  a  world  of 
beauty  and  refinement  into  which  he  may  escape  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  entrance  into  which  will  keep  him  from  degradation 
of  thought  and  blunting  of  feeling.  For  him,  certainly,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  course  should  be  made  the  strongest  and  most  important 
course  in  the  school. 

But  to  be  a  strong  course  it  must  have  strong  teachers.  The 
stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  We  cannot  expect 
good  results  from  careless,  inditVerent,  slipshod  teaching.  Give 
us  the  best  and  strongest  teachers,  where  their  work  will  tell 
most  in  after  life,  and  see  how  quickly  the  English  department 
will  become  the  strongest  in  the  school. 

The  study  of  English,  moreover,  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
small  part  of  the  pupil’s  school  life.  It  should  be  extended  to 
cover  the  entire  period,  so  that  at  every  stage  of  development  he 
may  be  open  to  its  influence  and  may  gain  as  much  as  possible 
by  its  means.  He  can  easily  afi'ord  a  little  less  in  the  classics, 
fewer  problems  in  mathematics,  fewer  experiments  in  science, 
rather  than  less  English.  The  course  should  contain  all  that  is 
required  for  college  entrance,  and  should  arrange  those  require- 
.ments  so  as  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  them.  It  should 
also  include  much  more  in  the  way  of  literature  and  rather  more 
formal  rhetoric  for  those  students  not  preparing  for  college. 
The  needs  also  of  the  locality,  of  the  several  classes  as  classes, 
and  of  individuals  who  difi’er  widely  in  characteristics  from  the 
class  they  happen  to  be  in,  should  be  considered  in  planning  a 
course  of  English  study  which  will  do  its  very  best  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Naturally  the  details  of  such  an  arrangement  must 
vary  greatly,  but  there  are  some  principles  of  general  value  that 
should  be  observed  everywhere.  The  nature  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  pupil  makes  them  wide  in  their  application. 
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I.  The  work  should  be  simple  in  the  beginning,  and  should 
grow  more  difficult  toward  the  end. 

In  many  of  our  high  schools  the  pupil  is  plunged  at  the  out¬ 
set  into  work  too  difficult  for  him.  With  limited  vocabulary, 
childish  thought  and  little  power  of  abstraction,  he  is  set  to  read 
that  which  is  far  beyond  his  thought  and  which  has  for  him  no 
interest.  He  makes  it  a  task  and  conquers  it  after  a  time,  if  he 
does  not  meanwhile  drop  out  of  school  in  discouragement.  He 
grows  to  it  in  time,  and  just  when  he  is  becoming  capable  of 
taking  in  some  thoroughly  abstract  and  philosophic  thought  he 
is  given  simple  work  that  he  feels  is  beneath  him  ;  it  is  child’s 
play,  not  worthy  of  serious  endeavor.  The  work  set  before  him 
should  really  always  be  up  to  the  limit  of  his  powers,  and  very 
little  beyond  them.  It  may  be  wise  to  let  him  stretch  his  neck 
a  little  to  reach  the  hay,  but  in  that  case  it  must  be  so  attractive 
that  there  will  be  no  question  about  his  making  the  exertion. 

I I.  The  early  studies  in  Literature  should  have  a  thread  of 
narrative  to  render  them  attractive. 

The  story  is  always  a  source  of  interest.  Pupils  not  mature 
enough  to  appreciate  the  plot  construction  or  the  dramatic  unity 
of  a  tine  novel  or  a  great  play,  alwa3's  enjoy  the  lesser  stories, 
and  can  be  interested  in  prose  or  even  in  poetry  that  is  largely 
narrative.  The\'  ma\'  read  the  Alhambra,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverh'  far  more  sat- 
isfactoriU'  than  they'  would  read  Webster,  Graj'  or  Goldsmith. 
The  narratives  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  Idyls  of  the 
King  would  be  better  now  than  the  abstract  or  the  purely  de¬ 
scriptive.  Word  difficulties  are  easily  conquered  if  there  is  a 
story  to  be  gotten.  I  have  seen  bo\'s  who  on  entering  the  high 
school  had  read  all  of  Chaucer  and  Sir  Thomas  Mallory'  merely 
for  their  pleasure  in  the  stories. 

HI.  The  earlj’  part  of  the  course  should  have  material  for 
word  study'  and  sentence  analysis  to  develop  accuracy  and 
closeness  of  discrimination. 

While  cultivating  the  taste  and  enlarging  the  vocabulary’  b^' 
pleasing  reading  yve  must  also  train  thought  power  and  lead  to 
closer  discrimination.  This  may  be  done  parti}'  in  connection 
with  the  reading,  by  calling  attention  frequently  to  synonyms 
and  requiring  careful  distinctions  betyveen  them.  Often  a  para- 
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phrase  of  a  short  passage  of  prose  will  be  exceedingly  fruitful 
in  developing  the  instinct  for  the  precise  word  and  in  sharpen¬ 
ing  the  thought  to  apprehend  the  exact  thought  of  the  writer  in 
its  nicest  shades.  Poetical  selections,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
by  their  arrangement  frequently  somewhat  obscure,  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  exercises  in  grammatical  analysis,  until  the 
exact  relationship  of  each  word,  phrase  and  clause  to  the  other 
parts  and  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is  fully  appreciated.  Thus 
training  in  thought  and  development  of  the  Judgment  will  ac¬ 
company  an  increased  vocabulary  and  a  more  precise  use  of  it. 

IV.  A  carefully  prepared  course  of  formal  rhetoric  should 
be  made  a  part  of  each  year’s  study. 

This  is  necessary  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  in  later 
years,  and  is  most  useful  as  a  grouping  of  the  principles  learned 
from  the  reading  and  study  of  literature.  Thus  nothing  is  lost 
by  insufficient  drill  or  by  a  lack  of  association  with  natural  con¬ 
nections.  If  observation  and  classification  are  rightly  con¬ 
ducted  this  grouping  is  also  useful  as  a  training  in  logic.  This 
may  of  course  be  done  in  connection  with  a  text-book  in  rheto¬ 
ric,  but  it  is  usually  more  efiective  when  the  principles  learned 
are  the  discovery  of  the  class  in  the  selections  they  have  read, 
rather  than  the  thought  of  someone  else  in  a  treatise  on  formal 
rhetoric. 

V.  Constant  practice  in  writing  should  be  given,  growing 
more  and  more  difficult  as  the  pupil  develops. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  formal  compositions 
should  be  regularly  required.  On  the  contrary  one  may  often 
teach  much  more  about  composition  without  these  bugbears  than 
with  them.  Carefully  written  exercises  should  be  required  al¬ 
most  daily,  but  in  the  beginning  such  exercises  may  be  short 
paraphrases,  written  distinctions  between  synonyms,  brief  sum¬ 
maries  of  principles  established  with  the  reasons  why  they  are 
of  importance,  or  sentences  illustrating  the  proper  use  of  often 
misused  words.  As  the  idea  of  style  becomes  more  familiar  a 
short  passage  may  occasionally  be  given,  and  pupils  be  required 
to  tell  in  writing  what  they  think  about  its  style  ;  wbat  qualities 
are  prominent,  and  how  gained  ;  what  qualities  are  lacking,  and 
why.  Thus  sufficient  material  is  given  at  first  to  enable  the 
pupil  when  writing  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  expression  ; 
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later  he  may  be  expected  to  develop  the  thought.  But  when 
we  begin  to  require  extended  written  matter  from  the  boys  and 
girls  we  must  remember  that  their  thoughts  and  opinions  are 
still  vague  and  indefinite ;  that  even  when  fully  formed  adequate 
reasons  can  seldom  be  given  for  them,  and  that  if  we  would 
have  any  full  expression  of  thought  we  must  make  the  writing 
cover  only  matters  so  familiar  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  ma¬ 
terial.  Hence  the  early  requirements  for  complete  compositions 
should  be  for  descriptions  of  familiar  scenes  or  persons,  narra¬ 
tions  of  personal  experiences,  or  comments  upon  books  enjoyed. 
Not  until  the  student  has  gained  considerable  power  of  sustained 
thought  should  we  expect  him  to  develop  an  extended  exposi¬ 
tion  or  write  a  continuous  argument. 

VI.  Critical  as  well  as  constructive  power  should  be  devel¬ 
oped,  enabling  the  pupil  to  distinguish  the  true  in  art  from  the 
false,  and  to  correct  when  necessary  his  own  writings. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  exercises  in  correction  of  the  poor 
and  faulty.  There  is  always  some  hesitation  in  requiring  this 
in  deference  to  the  pedagogical  principle  that  errors  should  not 
be  placed  before  the  child.  Although  such  exercises  must  be 
carefully  managed  to  avoid  doing  harm,  yet  we  must  not  think 
that  omitting  them  will  prevent  our  pupils  from  seeing  what  is 
false  and  bad  in  writing.  They  hear  all  sorts  of  poor  English 
in  the  streets ;  they  use  the  newest  slang  on  the  playground ; 
they  read  yellow  journals,  and  sometimes  dime  novels.  They 
will  come  in  contact  with  poor  English  whatever  we  do ;  and 
we  must  make  sure  that  they  are  able  to  recognize  it  as  incor¬ 
rect,  to  know  why  it  is  so,  and  to  be  able  to  improve  it. 

VII.  The  ethical  bearings  of  the  literature  taught  should 
always  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  the  lessons 
therein  embodied  should  be  carefully  brought  out. 

To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  morals  of  a 
work  of  art,  nor  even  to  inquire  what  lessons  it  teaches ;  but 
questions  for  study  may  be  put  to  the  class  so  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  get  such  ethical  lessons  as  may  be' contained  in  it.  For 
instance,  let  a  class  studying  Snow-Bound  be  given  among  other 
questions  the  following :  What  touches  in  the  early  part  of  the 
poem  show  a  sympathy  with  farm  animals?  What  show  a  love 
for  inanimate  nature?  What  evidence  that  family  affection  is 
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Strong?  What  evidence  of  the  author’s  feeling  toward  the  poor 
and  oppressed  among  his  fellow-men?  How  does  he  regard 
death?  What  is  his  belief  about  a  future  life?  What  are  his 
feelings  toward  God?  What  evidence  have  we  of  his  charity 
toward  the  failings  of  others?  What  evidences  of  charity  for 
differing  beliefs  of  others?  What  evidence  of  his  patriotism? 
How  does  he  regard  his  own  popularity?  Such  questions  and 
their  answers  point  no  personal  moral,  and  it  is  entirely  unnec¬ 
essary  to  suggest  one.  When  boys  and  girls  perceive  admira¬ 
ble  traits  in  others  they  instinctively  desire  to  possess  those 
traits  themselves.  After  reading  the  first  few  chapters  of  the 
Newcomes,  a  class  once  expressed  the  opinion,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  their  teacher,  that  Colonel  Newcome  was  much  too 
charitable  and  unsuspicious ;  too  unworldly  and  easily  imposed 
upon  ;  it  didn’t  pay  to  be  so  good.  Nothing  was  said  at  the 
time  to  combat  such  an  opinion,  but  the  characters  and  events 
of  the  story  were  thoroughly  discussed  as  the  reading  proceeded  ; 
and  before  the  book  w'as  completed  all  agreed  that  the  character 
of  Colonel  Newcome  was  admirable,  and  that  they  would 
rather  be  imposed  upon  and  be  as  thoroughly  lovable  as  he 
was  than  to  be  better  able  to  protect  themselves  and  more  self¬ 
ish  and  suspicious.  Thus  we  shall  find  the  generous  minds  of 
youth  ready  to  accept  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  to  love  what 
is  high  and  noble,  and  to  reject  with  scorn  the  ignoble  and  the 
selfish.  And  the  more  they  have  opportunity  to  do  this  before 
each  other  in  the  class  room  the  stronger  will  be  the  impression 
left  upon  them.  We  are  dealing  with  a  critical  age,  but  it  is  a 
warm-hearted,  a  generous  age,  responding  with  enthusiasm  to 
that  which  is  worthy,  and  strongly  condemnatory  of  evil. 

VHI.  Every  selection  studied,  every  lesson  given,  should 
have  its  definite  pedagogical  as  well  as  its  literary  aim. 

Not  that  we  should  develop  any  unwieldy  philosophy  to 
weight  down  our  consciousness  in  the  class  room,  but  that  we 
should  always  know  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  what  we 
are  doing,  and  should  work  toward  that  purpose.  Much  of  our 
.  English  teaching  has  been  fragmentary  and  patchy.  We  have 
aimed  to  give  as  manj’^  different  styles  as  we  could,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  as  many  authors  as  possible  ;  but  we  have  overlooked 
the  effect  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  upon  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
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dent.  He  sees  no  purpose  in  the  selection,  has  no  idea  why 
one  thing  is  to  be  read  more  than  another,  and  comes  to  take 
his  dose  as  it  is  ordered  him  without  much  thought  one  way  or 
the  other.  With  a  more  definite  purpose,  and  with  a  connecting 
thread  of  unity  running  through  the  list  of  selections,  we  should 
gain  a  more  intelligent  interest,  and  find  less  of  a  mere  submis¬ 
sion  to  task  work.  Anything  which  can  make  our  teaching 
more  thoughtful,  more  philosophic  and  more  effective,  without 
taking  from  it  enthusiasm  and  spontaneity,  ought  to  be  culti¬ 
vated.  Let  us  thoroughly  understand  the  ends  to  be  sought  for 
in  each  year’s  work,  the  results  to  be  gained  from  each  selec¬ 
tion  read,  then  carefully  prepare  each  day’s  lesson  so  that  these 
ends  may  be  gained,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  awakened  in  connection  with  them  :  and  our  Eng¬ 
lish  course,  now  so  greatly  superior  to  what  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  will  become  stronger  and  more  effective,  fuller  of  real  food 
for  growing  mind  and  thought. 

COLLEGE  WOMEN  AND  MATRIMONY. 


DEAN  GEORGE  E.  GARDNER,  BANGOR,  ME. 

The  recent  attack  upon  institutions  for  the  higher  education 
of  women,  taking  form  in  this  instance  in  the  charge  that 
they  are  unproductive  of  matrimony,  might  well  enough  have 
been  anticipated.  Fifty  years  ago  the  idea  of  advanced  training 
for  women  was  scoffed  at  as  absurd  and  impracticable ;  or,  if 
neither  of  these,  at  least  as  unfortunate  and  much  to  be  deplored. 
A  half  century  has,  however,  made  such  education  for  girls  who 
desire  it  a  commonplace  with  most  people.  Thus  colleges  for 
young  women  have  become  a  shining  mark  for  that  very  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  “  smart  ”  people  who  seek  a  reputation  for  in¬ 
sight  and  originality  in  attacks  upon  well  established  and 
generally  accepted  views.  There  is  no  more  common  or 
shabbier  way  of  striving  for  etTect  than  this.  Disagreement 
with  a  popular  belief  is  pretty  sure  to  attract  attention.  It  was 
not  alone  the  Athenians  who  were  ever  eager  to  hear  or  to  see 
some  new  thing.  Novelty  ahvays  has  its  charm,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  that  which  is  apparently  new'  is  sure  to  have  his  day, 
even  though  he  may  parade  as  his  own  the  exploded  views  of 
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the  past,  or  glitter  in  what  examination  proves  to  be  tinsel,  and 
of  a  very  tawdry  sort  at  that.  Instances  abound  :  Catiline  has 
been  proved  the  peer  of  Cicero;  a  vigorous  defender  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  Nero ;  Judas  is  found  to  have  been  the  noblest  of  the 
apostles;  the  virtues  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  are  informed  in 
these  latter  days,  were  those  of  a  monk  ;  democracy  is  dubbed 
a  failure ;  while  within  a  six-month  an  American  gentlewoman 
has  commanded  an  unmerited  attention  for  her  ill-balanced 
attack  upon  the  public  schools.  Illustrations  might  be  multi¬ 
plied.  The  held  is  a  wide  one;  for  the  public  is  .constantly 
coming  to  conclusions,  and  he  who  runs  counter  to  these  is  sure 
to  be  noticed,  whether  he  be  wise  or  a  bumpkin.  The  man 
who  to-morrow  will  say  with  facile  assurance  that  Aguinaldo  is 
a  liner  patriot  than  Washington,  or  that  Admiral  Dewey  is  a 
nincompoop,  will  find  himself  in  the  public  eye,  and  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  notoriety  will  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  he 
is  a  fool.  Thus  the  friends  of  higher  education,  and  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  particular,  may  reasonably  look 
for  occasional  assaults  upon  the  schools  ;  but  if  the  charge  be  no 
more  serious  than  that  colleges  for  girls  turn  out  future  teachers, 
artists,  physicians  and  authors,  but  not  mothers,  they  need  not 
be  dismayed. 

An  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  meet  this  charge  by 
two  recent  articles  in  the  New  York  Independent :  one  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Thwing,  who  discusses  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
colleges  in  general,  admits  that  their  influence  is  not  favorable 
to  at  least  early  marriage,  and  rather  regrets  it ;  another,  by 
Miss  Jordan,  of  Smith  College,  in  which  the  accusation  is  rather 
vaguely  denied.  Neither  of  these  articles  is  wholly  satisfactory. 
One  is  apologetic,  and  the  other  vague  in  a  case  where  apology 
and  vagueness  are  unfortunate.  Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that 
as  a  result  of  a  college  training,  be  the  immediate  reason  what 
it  may,  graduates  either  marry  late  or  do  not  marry  at  all.  It 
is  not  presumptuous  or  insolent  to  ask.  What  of  it? 

Those  who  regard  their  case  as  made  out  against  the  college, 
when  they  have  proved  that  its  graduates  are  hesitant  with 
regard  to  marriage,  rest  largely  on  the  assumption  that  “  the 
state  of  matrimony  ”  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  sexes,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  moral  health  and  strength  of  the  State 
depend  upon  its  general  prevalence. 
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As  a  broad  proposition  thi^  may  be  admitted.  But  the  state¬ 
ment  is  uninstructive  and  not  to  the  point.  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  fact  that  marriage  is  the  natural  state  of  the  race,  that 
individual  men  and  women  are  developing  along  unhealthful  or 
abnormal  lines  because  they  do  not  marry,  nor  that  society 
suffers  because  it  contains  an  anti-connubial  class.  Any  state 
in  which  marriage,  lovingly  entered  into  and  honorably  ob¬ 
served,  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  is  of  course  doomed, 
and  this  is  all  that  the  general  proposition  amounts  to.  But 
surely  there  need  be  no  anxiety  for  social  well-being  where  such 
marriages  are  usual,  and  where  celibacy  is  the  decided  exception 
or  is  confined  largely  to  a  class.  It  is  the  attitude  of  people  as 
a  whole  upou  this  question,  and  not  that  of  a  part  which  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  ' 

The  statement  that  marriages  are  much  to  be  desired  for  the 
sake  of  civic  soundness  requires  still  further  qualification. 
Sound,  healthful,  normal,  well-considered  marriages  are  de¬ 
sirable  and  to  be  encouraged ;  but  the  hasty  and  the  ill-judged, 
which  end  in  the  divorce  court,  or  worse,  constitute  each  a  pub¬ 
lic  disaster  whose  efi'ects  are  more  far-reaching  and  fatal  than 
are  those  of  even  a  widely  extended  celibacy.  Marriage  fer  se 
is  not,  of  necessity,  a  good  to  either  the  individual  or  the  State. 
A  nation  is  primarily  concerned  with  marriage  that  through  it 
population  may  be  properly  maintained.  This  end  once  gained 
by  the  general  prevalence  of  a  matrimony  with  whose  natural 
ends  the  moral  sense  successfully  forbids  interference,  the 
presence  of  a  small  class  of  celibates  can  be  of  no  public 
concern. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  those  who  are  wont  to  identify 
marriage  with  national  prosperity  often  fail  to  observe  that  a  low 
marriage  and  birth  rate  is  never  a  cause,  but  only  a  symptom  of 
national  decay.  Rome  would  not  have  stood  a  day  longer 
could  Ca.*sar  have  forced  every  Roman  into  honest  wedlock.  It 
was  idle  to  try  to  do  away  with  the  cause  merely  by  removing 
one  of  the  efi'ects.  When  marriage  is  shunned  through  a  pro¬ 
found  selfishness, — all  marriages  are  not  the  outcome  of  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice — a  dread  of  its  responsibilities  and  re¬ 
straints,  or  a  desire  for  license,  then  it  will  be  full  time  to  de¬ 
plore  the  conditions  which  lead  to  its  avoidance.  But  when 
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matrimony  is  not  perhaps  precisely  shunned, — for  surely  but  an 
exceedingly  small  percentage  of  college  graduates  deliberately 
avoid  it — but  not  sought  after,  through  a  feeling  of  unfitness,  a 
realization  of  its  big  responsibilities,  the  conviction  that  it  is 
not  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  the  world,  or  even  the  one  thing 
needful,  or  because  of  a  wish  to  devote  oneself  more  completely 
and  effectually  to  some  end  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  rep¬ 
rehensible,  such  as  the  purely  intellectual  life  or  the  service  of 
God  in  peculiar  fields,  then  he  must  be  shrewd  indeed  who  can 
detect  any  reasonable  ground  for  complaint. 

It  is  often  urged  that  college  women  make,  or  at  least  should 
make,  the  best  mothers,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  unfortunate 
if  the  tendency  of  their  training  is  to  cause  them  to  shrink  from 
marriage.  But  it  is  doubtful  after  all  whether  the  State  loses  an 
exceptionally  good  mother  in  the  bachelor  maid.  Opinions 
might  differ  as  to  some  of  the  qualities  essential  to  efficient 
motherhood  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  agreed  that  among  them 
are  good  health,  good  sense,  affectionateness  and  a  goodness 
whose  basic  element  is  genuine  unselfishness.  Now,  however 
much  one  may  esteem  and  admire  the  average  college  girl,  she 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  pre-eminent  in  any  of  these  qualities, 
though  she  will  doubtless  average  up  well  with  other  women. 
She  can  hardly  claim  superiority  in  point  of  health  ;  good  sense 
unluckily  can  never  be  taught ;  while  unselfishness  comes  not 
from  the  schools.  Education  gives  a  man  or  a  woman  a 
broader  outlook,  a  deeper  capacity  for  joy  and  ordinarily  an 
enlarged  usefulness  in  the  general  scheme  of  things ;  but  the 
qualities  most  essential  to  parenthood  lie  so  close  to  the  roots  of 
character,  and  are  so  wholly  a  part  of  that  secret  personality 
which  one  is  never  sure  of  really  -getting  at,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  associate  them  significantly  with  the  training  of  the 
schools.  To  put  the  thing  more  concretely,  there  have  been 
too  many  altogether  lovely  mothers  without  culture  to  warrant 
any  presumption  in  favor  of  the  maternal  capacities  of  the 
college-bred  girl.  Such  a  mother  can  tell  her  child  more,  and 
teach  it  better  grammar, — no  mean  consideration,  either — but 
she  cannot  love  it  better  or  lead  it  more  winsomely  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness  or  equip  it  more  fully  for  its  life  struggle. 
Nay,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  mother  love  may  be  some- 
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what  less  intense  in  educated  women  as  a  class  than  in  women 
of  narrower  outlook.  The  latter  are  apt  to  be  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  children,  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  them  w'ith  a  com¬ 
plete  abandonment.  With  the  uneducated  man  or  woman  the 
welfare  of  the  child  is  often  the  all-controlling  motive  in  the 
life  :  one  may  venture  to  think  that  with  cultivated  parents  this  is 
less  frequently  the  case.  These  considerations,  if  true,  merely 
go  to  show  that  society  loses  no  more  by  reason  of  the  celibacy 
of  an  educated  man  or  woman  than  from  that  of  one  less 
favored,  and  that  the  celibacy  of  the  cultured  classes,  if  it 
exists,  is  not  peculiarly  to  be  deplored. 

It  is  not  singular — indeed,  the  contrary  would  be  surprising — 
that  the  college  graduate  of  either  sex  is  in  no  haste  to  marry. 
Often  he  cannot  afford  to  marry  for  some  time,  but  the  case 
would  probably  not  be  much  different  if  this  impediment  were 
removed.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  perfectly  normal  development,  marriage  must  count 
for  less  with  the  cultivated  young  woman  than  w'ith  the  untrained 
girl.  Small  wonder  was  it  that  our  Puritan  ancestors  wedded 
young  and  reared  large  families.  They  had  little  else  of  inter¬ 
est  to  think  about  and  little  else  to  do.  An  eminent  expert  in 
adolescence  has  announced  that  nine  tenths  of  the  thoughts  of  a 
youth  between  fifteen  and  twenty  have  to  do  with  the  “  opposite 
sex”  (ontj  is  forced  to  use  this  inconsequential  phrase  for  lack 
of  better).  The  statement  appears  a  ridiculous  exaggeration, 
at  least  as  applied  to  any  normal  young  man.  If  it  has  any 
application  at  all  it  must  be  to  the  untrained  youth,  whose  range 
of  thought  and  vision  is  painfully  contracted,  and  whose  con¬ 
sciousness  must  perforce  center  upon  the  few  things  within  its 
range.  What  is  true  of  the  young  man  is  no  doubt  true  of  the 
maiden  in  a  less  accentuated  degree.  The  Puritan  girl  enter¬ 
ing  upon  womanhood,  whose  mental  activity  w^as  constrained 
by  poverty  of  surroundings  and  by  a  faith  which,  whatever  else 
it  may  have  been,  was  at  least  narrow  and  repressive ;  who  saw 
and  knew'  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village  and 
the  W'alls  of  the  meeting-house, — turned  instinctively  to  marriage 
as  a  means  to  new  emotions,  experiences,  possibilities ;  in  a 
word,  to  an  enlarged  consciousness.  Now,  to  children  thus  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  love,  longing,  desire,  the  stirring  of  the  newly 
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awakened  nature,  call  it  what  one  pleases,  inevitably  appealed 
with  a  force  to  which  the  cultured  man  or  woman  is  in  most 
cases,  and  fortunately,  a  comparative  stranger.  The  craving 
for  growth,  development  and  emancipation  in  his  case  is  being 
already  satisfied.  With  the  thought  of  the  race  open  to  them 
in  the  literatures  of  the  world,  the  portals  of  the  temple  of 
science  ready  to  swing  at  their  touch,  with  an  enriched  and 
fructified  consciousness,  with  the  charm  of  intellectual  endeavor 
strong  upon  them,  and  with  those  fascinating  dreams  of  achieve¬ 
ment  which  need  not  be  dreams  alone,  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  fresh  from  college  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  not 
realizing  that  his  or  her  chief  social  function  is  to  beget  or  to 
have  a  baby.  Many  college  women  devote  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  teaching.  I  shall  mouth  no  unseemly  plaudits  concerning 
the  teacher’s  vocation — I  have  been  too  long  in  the  business. 
But  after  all,  if,  as  the  result  of  her  labors,  some  children  have 
been  set  right  and  have  had  a  new  birth  into  the  realm  of  high 
thought  and  fine  feeling  has  she  not  rendered  as  acceptable  a 
service  to  the  State  as  she  would  have  done  by  marrying?  and 
may  she  not  as  justly  pride  herself  upon  her  spiritual  ofi'spring 
as  upon  those  of  her  body? 

In  fact,  the  question  which  the  State  has  to  ask  of  its  educated 
men  and  women  is  not  whether  they  marry,  but  what  they  are ; 
not  whether  they  add  to  the  physical,  but  to  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  world.  The  poet  is  judged  and  valued  by 
his  song,  not  by  his  child.  Milton’s  luster  is  surely  not  the 
brighter  by  reason  of  his  three  wives.  Anne  Hathaway  has  not 
added  to  our  esteem  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  fame  of  Socrates 
had  not  sufiered  if  he  had  permitted  Xantippe  to  scold  in  single 
blessedness.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  society  looks 
askance  upon  the  celibate  of  either  sex,  or  that  such  a  one  is 
necessarily  an  incomplete  man  or  woman.  In  truth,  few  com¬ 
mand  more  unstinted  and  hearty  admiration  from  the  community 
at  large  than  the  man  of  untarnished  reputation  who  does  not 
marry.  Qiiite  a  bit  depends  upon  the  motive.  With  the  diary 
of  that  distinguished  divine  before  him,  one  can  hardly  think 
the  better  of  Cotton  Mather  for  his  marriages.  Nay,  I  fancy 
that  even  the  devoutest  admirer  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson 
must  quail  a  little  as  that  worthy  chronicles,  while  sailing  by  St. 
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Helena,  where  lay  the  body  of  his  second  wife,  some  nine 
months  dead,  that  her  spirit  doubtless  felt  much  solace  in  his 
delight  in  her  successor,  the  bride  beside  him.  In  a  word,  the 
marriage  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  or  of  any  particular  class  of  men 
or  women,  is  inconsequential  to  the  State.  The  imperative 
thing  is  the  character  of  their  thought,  their  act,  their  mental 
output.  History  and  observation  surely  do  not  warrant  the 
assertion  that  the  quality  of  these  is  determined  by  marriage. 

One  more  suggestion.  The  college  girl,  if  she  has  acquired 
any  degree  of  judgment  as  the  result  of  her  training,  must  know 
that  marriage  with  her  is  a  more  difficult  and  complex  problem 
than  with  her  simpler  and  less  highly  developed  sister.  The 
difficulty  of  adjustment  will  be  much  greater,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  ill-adjustment  more  deplorable.  While  her  education 
has  increased  her  capacity  for  happiness  in  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  degree  of 
misery  sure  to  follow  an  umortunate  union.  This  may  well 
cause  her  to  hesitate,  and  her  parents  and  friends  to  rejoice  and 
be  glad  by  reason  thereof.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that 
marriage  is  a  good  thing,  and  to  quote  questionable  texts  from 
Scripture,  but  when  one  has  an  admirable  daughter  whom  some 
wholly  unassured  character  wants  to  marry  the  problem  takes 
on  a  different  aspect.  No  girls’  college  need  apologize  for  the 
celibacy  of  its  graduates.  Let  the  fact  be  freely  admitted.  It 
will  lose  nothing  in  public  estimation,  and  many  parents  will  be 
sure  to  send  their  daughters  there  on  that  account. 

i 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

MARY  MILLS  PATRICK,  PH.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  FOR 
GIRLS,  CONSTANTIK’oPLE. 

IT  is  not  Western  civilization  alone  that  demands  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  higher  education  for  women,  but  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  there  has  been  great  progress  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  culture  in  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  in  the  demand 
for  educational  opportunities  among  them.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
speak  of  this  demand  in  the  nations  of  Turkey  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  countries,  and  of  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
supply  it.  The  peoples  principally  concerned  are  the  Moham- 
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medans,  the  Armenians,  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Greeks.  Let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  intellectual  status  of  the  women 
of  each  of.  these  nationalities. 

We  will  begin  with  Mohammedan  women,  of  whom  there  are 
at  present  a  considerable  number  who  pursue  a  comparatively 
high  grade  of  literary  work.  A  new  profession  has  arisen 
among  them  to  provide  the  necessary  preparation  for  this  work, 
and  professional  women  teachers  fit  themselves  to  go  to  the 
harems  to  teach  the  subjects  demanded  by  the  taste  and  ability 
of  their  students.  These  women  are  as  truly  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  as  were  the  sophists  in  the  time  of 
Socrates.  The  subjects  principally  demanded  are  the  Turkish 
language  and  literature,  including  Persian  and  Arabic  grammar, 
modern  languages  and  literature ;  and  it  is  not  an  unknown 
thing  to  find  Turkish  women  who  read  and  speak  fluently  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  German,  thus  opening  to  themselves  all 
necessary  avenues  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian  civilization. 
There  are  a  number  of  Turkish  women  writers  who  have  pub¬ 
lished  books  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  who  write  articles  for 
the  papers  on  pedagogical  and  scientific  subjects.  I  refer  to  the 
condition  of  the  leading  women  among  the  Mohammedans,  in 
order  to  show  the  opportunities  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
inffuences  of  higher  education. 

The  Armenians  in  Turkey  before  the  recent  massacres  num¬ 
bered  2,000,000  and  upward.  As  a  nation  they  greatly  desire 
education,  but  circumstances  prevent  their  providing  the  needed 
national  schools,  although  as  individuals  large  numbers  are  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  give  their  sons  and  daughters  the  education  desired. 

Education  among  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  dates  from  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Greece  after  the  Greek  revolution.  There 
are  well  endowed  Greek  schools  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Turkey 
which  offer  extended  programmes  of  study,  but  the  more 
thoughtful  among  the  Greeks  complain  that  the  moral  and 
religious  teaching  in  these  schools  is  deficient ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  a  great  question  to-day  in  many  Greek  homes,  “Where 
shall  we  send  our  daughters,  as  well  as  our  sons,  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  higher  education?” 

The  Bulgarians  are  a  Slavic  nation,  and  share  in  the  desire 
for  education,  which  is  such  a  well-known  characteristic  of 
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Other  Slavic  nations,  especially  Russians  and  Poles.  Accord- 
ingly  gymnasia  for  girls  are  established  throughout  Bulgaria 
which  correspond  to  those  in  Germany ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy 
the  Bulgarians,  and  with  them  also  it  is  a  great  question  to-day, 
“  Where  shall  we  send  our  daughters  for  a  satisfactory  higher 
education  ?  ” 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  it  is  self-evident  that  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  city  of  Constantinople  is  one  of  the  most  important 
educational  centers  of  the  w'orld,  and  the  American  College  for 
Women  established  there  has  untold  opportunities  of  influence 
and  power.  It  draws  its  students  from  all  the  Turkish  Empire 
— including  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  islands  on  the  south, 
both  those  which  belong  to  Turkey  and  to  Greece — from  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  from  Russia, 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  on  the  north,  and  from  the  west  as 
far  as  Athens.  It  thus  has  the  opportunity  of  helping  to  shape 
the  development  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  intellectually, 
morally  and  religiously,  and  possesses  a  breadth  of  influence 
and  power  that  might  well  be  envied  by  many  an  institution 
apparently  more  prosperous. 

This  college  was  established  by  the  Woman’s  Board  in  1871 
as  a  high  school,  and  in  1890  had  sent  out  seventy-one  gradu¬ 
ates  of  nine  different  nationalities.  In  1890  the  Charter  was 
obtained  which  incorporated  the  institution  under  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  as  an  American  college,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  thereto.  That  was  nine  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  growth  of  the  college  has  been  constant.  Fifty- 
one  young  women  of  various  nationalities  have  been  graduated, 
— the  first  woman  college  graduates  of  the  East — wKo  have  tes¬ 
tified  by  their  high  ideals  and  earnest  lives  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  institution.  Of  these,  twenty-six  have  entered  the  teachers’ 
profession,  and  others  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  various 
directions.  Thirteen  have  married  and  two  have  died. 

The  needs  of  the  college  during  the  last  nine  years  have  been 
very  great.  No  new  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  two 
already  possessed,  although  the  building  used  for  the  prepara¬ 
tory  school  is  an  old  Turkish  house,  so  decayed  and  out  of  re¬ 
pair  that  the  wind  and  the  rain  come  in  through  the  many 
cracks  and  crevices  in  the  walls  and  roof.  It  has  been  difficult 
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to  find  professors  fitted  for  their  positions,  because  of  various 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  several  important  departments  have 
been  filled  by  temporary  teachers  ever  since  the  college  was  in¬ 
corporated  ;  yet  we  have  gone  forward  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  truth  of  the  principle  that  in  any  undertaking  the  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  earnest,  faithful  work,  and  reality  in  scholarship 
and  in  character  must  be  the  force  that,  if  rightly  developed, 
will  in  the  end  insure  success. 

There  is  a  Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association  in  the  col¬ 
lege  that  has  charge  of  the  voluntary  Christian  work,  and  to 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  belong.  This  associa¬ 
tion  has  charge  of  the  Sunday  evening  services,  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  open  to  all  who  care  to  attend,  in  the  college  and  with¬ 
out,  are  usually  conducted  by  one  of  the  students,  and  are  very 
interesting  in  character.  The  internal  discipline  of  the  college 
is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Self-Government  Association  an 
organization  that  consists  of  the  college  students,  has  its  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president  and  executive  committee,  its  constitution 
and  regular  meetings  of  business  and  deliberation. 

The  aim  of  this  college  is  the  development  of  cultured  Chris¬ 
tian  womanhood,  and  as  it  is  the  only  institution  of  its  class  in 
the  East,  it  is  most  important  to  keep  its  standard  of  scholarship 
high  and  its  Christian  teaching  strong  and  direct.  The  nations 
of  the  East  are  growing  more  and  more  alive  to  the  value  of 
education,  and  there  are  many  things  to  show  that  women  there 
will  not  be  far  behind  those  of  other  lands  in  entering  profes¬ 
sional  life.  Many  men  of  high  positions  in  the  land  hav'e  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  to  prepare  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons 
for  the  possible  loss  of  home  and  property.  Yet  the  strongest 
influence  of  the  college  is  through  the  masses  which  constitute 
the  general  society  of  the  land ;  and  where  a  desire  for  educa¬ 
tion  is  wanting,  even,  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  our  college  is  often  preferred  to  other  schools  because  of 
the  careful  moral  and  Christian  training  given. 

We  can  express  no  stronger  wish  for  our  alumnse  than  that 
they  may  show  forth  the  reality  of  true  religion  by  their  lives 
and  character,  nor  for  our  college  than  that  its  motto,  Dominus 
Jlluminatio  Jlfea,”  may  be  exemplified  in  every  department  ot 
our  college  life. 
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ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION. 

PRES.  F.  B.  GAULT,  WHITWORTH  COLLEGE,  TACO.MA,  WASH. 

The  student  of  the  evolution  of  the  text-book  finds  much 
that  is  both  romantic  and  suggestive.  In  the  development 
of  the  American  text-book  one  reads  the  history  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  common-school  idea.  Before  me  lies  a  dog¬ 
eared  little  volume,  without  title-page,  well  thumbed,  dilapi¬ 
dated,  but  full  of  interesting  comparisons.  From  the  author’s 
preface,  dated  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  June  8,  1795,  a  few  extracts 
are  made. 

“Almost  innumerable  are  the  volumes  that  have  been  written 
on  arithmetic.  They  continue  to  be  frequently  poured  out  upon 
the  public,  yet  the  subject  has  for  a  long  time  been  exhausted. 
Most  arts  and  sciences  are  capable  of  infinite  improvement; 
but  this  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  This  and  the 
other  branches  of  mathematics  are  supposed  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  perfection  by  the  unparalleled  Newton. 

“Transatlantic  authors  will  no  longer  do  for  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  America.  We  have  coins  and  denominations  of  money 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  In  these  our  youth  ought  to  be  instructed 
and  familiarized.  The  simplicity  of  this,  our  federal  money, 
is  its.  sufficient  recommendation.  Its  denominations  are  the 
simplest  possible,  being  purely  decimal.  Although  two  centu¬ 
ries  have  elapsed  since  the  invention  of  decimal  arithmetic,  yet 

never  till  lately - (the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  illegible). 

“  Here,  too,  the  Tree  of  Liberty  has  put  forth  its  blossom  after 
having  been  eaten  for  ages  by  the  cankerworm  of  feudal  Goth- 
icism.  France  has  followed  our  glorious  example.  She  has 
declared  herself  free,  and  reduced  her  weights,  measures,  etc.,' 
to  decimal  simplicity.  But  as  that  enthusiastic  nation  have 
carried  their  republicanism  too  far,  so  have  they  stretched  deci¬ 
mal  simplicity  beyond  the  proper  limits,  even  into  decadary  in¬ 
fidelity. 

“To  the  candor  of  an  enlightened  and  impartial  public,  more 
especially  to  the  learned  and  respectable  schoolmasters  of  the 
United  States,  this  little  performance  is,  with  diffidence,  most 
humbly  submitted  by  their  friend  and  v^ery  humble  servant.” 

Among  the  recommendations  one  only  is  reproduced  :  “The 
subscribers,  having  examined  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  written 
by  Mr.  Erastus  Root,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools,  of  any  work  which 
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has  been  published — and  we  trust  will  be  highly  useful  in  com¬ 
municating  the  knowledge  of  that  necessary  Art — and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  by  law  established. 
We  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  Patronage  of  the  Public.” 
This  is  dated  Hartford,  May  27,  1795,  and  signed  by  Samuel 
Huntington,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
by  six  others  whose  station  in  life  is  not  given. 

The  author  defines  arithmetic  as  the  “  art  of  calculating  by 
numbers,”  and  in  a  foot-note  offers  this  explanation  :  “I  rather 
choose  to  denominate  it  an  art^  as  it  is  acquired  by  practice. 
The  theory,  nature  or  reason  of  arithmetic  is  no  more  a  science 
than  the  theory  of  any  other  art.” 

Reference  having  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  United 
States  money  as*  a  special  merit  claimed  by  the  book,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  seems  apropos:  “Then  let  us,  I  beg  you,  Fellow- 
Citizens,  no  longer  meanly  follow  the  British  intricate  mode  of 
reckoning.  Let  them  have  their  own  way — and  us,  ours. 
Their  mode  is  suited  to  the  genius  of  their  government — for  it 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  tyrants  to  keep  their  accounts  in  as 
intricate  and  perplexing  a  method  as  possible  ;  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  their  subjects  may  be  able  to  estimate  their  enormous 
impositions  and  exactions.  But  Republican  money  ought  to  be 
simple,  and  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity.” 

Those  of  us  who  think  the  teaching  of  patriotism  is  a  modern 
innovation  in  school  work  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  effect¬ 
ively  a  humble  elementary  arithmetic  was  made  to  appeal  to  the 
national  spirit. 

In  the  effort  to  make  the  problems  practical  some  interesting 
information  is  disclosed.  From  one  example  we  learn  that  the 
public  debt  was  “  about  seventy  million  dollars,”  and  from 
another  that  it  bore  six  per  cent  interest.  “  According  to  the 
census  taken  in  the  year  1791,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
United  States  was  4,131,616,  and  in  1783  the  number  was  com¬ 
puted  at  2,389,30x5.”  “At  the  close  of  the  American  war  the 
British  government  owed  28o,ck)0,(XX)  pounds.” 

The  origin  of  the  old-fashioned  Connecticut  rule  for  partial 
payments  that  we  used  to  work  upon  as  a  mental  gymnastic, 
which  is  given  as  the  only  authoritative  rule,  is  as  follows :  “It 
has  generally  been  the  custom  to  find  the  amount  of  the  whole 
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principal,  for  the  whole  time ;  then  to  cast  the  interest  of  the 
several  payments,  and  find  their  amount ;  and  lastly  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  several  payments,  from  the  amount  of  the  principal. 
But  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  1781, 
established  the  following  as  a  standing  rule.” 

The  rule  thus  supplanted  by  judicial  action  is  what  is  now 
usually  known  as  the  Merchants’  Rule,  confined  to  transactions 
not  extending  more  than  one  year.  Rule  of  Three,  Tare  and 
Trett,  Fellowship  and  Barter  are  subjects  treated  that  have  quite 
different  designations  in  our  modern  arithmetics.  Dowlas  and 
camblet  are  used  in  problems,  the  terms  sending  the  modern 
reader  to  the  dictionary  for  explanation.  The  subject  of  interest 
is  not  introduced  by  a  discussion  of  percentage.  Under  a  note 
the  following  occurs,  “  Commission,  Insurance,  Duties,  etc.,  and 
indeed  anything  estimated  at  a  rate  per  cent,  are  calculated  by 
the  rules  of  Interest.” 

Many  other  curious  things  appear  in  this  quaint  volume.  To 
a  teacher  the  main  interest  centers  in  the  development  of  the 
subject,  which  leaves  after  all  very  little  to  be  desired.  The 
rules  are  clearly  stated,  the  explanations  are  concise,  and  all 
examples  and  problems  are  well  chosen.  Non-essentials  are 
omitted.  At  the  risk  of  being  called  old-fashioned,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  few  arithmetics  are  more  usable  and  effective  than 
this.  Modern  books  frequently  are  too  voluminous  as  working 
texts,  though  of  course  of  great  value  for  reference.  We  need 
simplicity  in  our  arithmetics. 
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THROUGH  EDUCATION  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

M.  ANAGNOS,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WHEN  Ajax  was  surrounded  with  dense  darkness  and  could 
not  discern  his  enemies  and  smite  them,  his  fervent  sup¬ 
plication  to  the  gods  was  for  light,  and  for  nothing  more.  “  Give 
me  to  see,”  was  his  piteous  cry,  “  and  I  ask  no  more.” 

The  blind  in  these  days  are  as  eager  in  their  petitions  for 
light  as  Ajax  was ;  but  the  illumination  for  which  they  plead 
differs  in  character  from  that  for  which  he  begged.  They  do 
not  ask  for  impossible  things,  for  changes  in  the  laws  of  nature. 
When  the  mechanism  of  the  eyes  is  destroyed  or  hopelessly  im¬ 
paired,  they  do  not  “  batter  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of 
prayer ’’for  the  restoration  of  sight.  Instead  of  giving  way  to 
unrealizable  longings  they  yearn  for  that  which  it  is  perfectly 
possible  for  us  to  give  them,  a  broad  and  liberal  education. 
This  alone  can  release  them  from  the  bondage  of  dependence, 
and  link  their  lives  to  a  dynamic  power  able  to  lift  them  to  the 
highest  levels  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

In  the  advanced  civilization  of  our  era  the  imperfectly  taught 
and  insufficiently  trained  blind  persons  are  at  a  greater  disad¬ 
vantage  than  ever  before.  In  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  the 
old  order  of  things  has  of  late  been  fast  disappearing,  and  a 
new  one  has  been  taking  its  place.  Manual  labor  is  steadily 
decreasing  in  value,  and  has  in  many  instances  ceased  to  be 
remunerative  on  account  of  the  extensive  employment  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  almost  every  department  of  human  activity.  The 
spread  of  knowledge,  the  increase  of  general  intelligence,  the 
stupendous  progress  made  in  the  development  and  utilization  of 
the  physical  sciences,  the  marvellous  success  of  the  efforts  to 
harness  the  forces  of  nature  and  subjugate  them  to  the  service 
of  man  ;  the  universal  tendency  to  effect  gigantic  consolidations 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  capital  and  control  prices,  accompanied  by  the  financial 
and  political  consequences  that  follow  in  the  train  of  such  con¬ 
centration  ;  the  steady  propagation  of  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  the  wonderful  feats  which  are  constantly  accomplished  in 
the  domain  of  invention, — all  these  combined  together  have 
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changed  most  of  the  adjustments  of  the  past,  and  created  new 
conditions  and  requirements. 

Owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  blind  upon  simple  manual 
occupations  and  mechanical  arts  for  self-support,  it  is  evident 
that- they  are  more  seriously  affected  by  these  radical  changes 
and  developments  than  any  other  class  of  people,  and  that  the 
problems,  which  in  their  case  press  for  solution,  are  very  grave. 

In  view'  of  this  state  of  things,  the  chief  duty  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  blind  is  to  take  into  account  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  and  to  bring  blind  pupils  into  harmonious  relations 
with  their  environment,  physical,  social,  intellectual  and  moral. 
We  must  break  the  shackles  of  tradition  and  prejudice  which 
hinder  the  blind  from  becoming  fitted  to  make  the  best  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  narrow  their  sphere  of  usefulness  and  help¬ 
fulness.  We  must  secure  for  them  the  means  for  a  broader 
intellectual  foundation,  a  greater  development  of  the  inner  forces 
of  thought,  feeling  and  action,  a  more  extensive  and  thorough 
training  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  sacredness  of  moral  and  legal  obligations,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  greater  power  of  self-reliance  and  self-direction,  which 
will  save  them  from  being  tossed  “  helpless  on  fate’s  torrent  as 
a  straw.” 

The  spirit  of  true  philanthropy  is  prevailing  to  a  degree 
never  reached  before,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  blind 
will  be  neglected  or  left  unassisted  in  their  efforts  for  independ¬ 
ent  self-support.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  their  con¬ 
dition  appears  in  their  eager  desire  to  seek  the  proper  ways 
and  means  for  rising  above  their  infirmity,  and  to  learn  to  rely 
upon  their  own  exertions  so  far  as  possible. 

Every  measure  of  relief  which  operates  to  weaken  the  motives 
for  self-help  and  the  sense  of  dignity  must  be  condemned  and 
avoided,  as  fostering  the  degrading  habits  of  pauperism  and 
indolence,  and  as  tending  to  block  the  road  to  permanent  im¬ 
provement.  The  blind  must  not  be  made  parasites  of  private 
beneficence,  or  satellites  revolving  around  the  charitable  organi¬ 
zations  of  special  poor-houses,  the  real  character  of  which  is 
thinly  disguised  under  the  plausible  name  of  “  working  homes.” 
It  is  not  by  smoothing  their  pathway  of  life  with  alms  that  we 
really  help  them,  but  by  clarifying  their  mental  and  moral 
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vision,  by  stimulating  their  power  of  independent  thought  and 
enlarging  their  sources  of  self-help.  * 

How  to  train  the  blind  and  equip  them  adequately  for  the 
active  duties  and  occupations  of  life,  preparing  thereby  their 
way  to  self-maintenance  and  independence,  has  always  been 
and  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  their  educators  have  had  to  grapple. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  history  of  our  schools,  when  it 
was  much  easier  and  less  expensive  to  educate  pupils  in  a 
practical  way  and  fit  them  thoroughly  to  earn  their  living 
through  their  own  exertions.  Then  the  industrial  department 
was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  institutions  for  the  blind, 
and  as  it  was  very  lucrative  to  work  at  one  or  more  simple 
trades,  the  majority  of  graduates  found  it  very  wise  to  do  so, 
thus  providing  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 
But  all  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  mechanical  or  technical 
pursuits  in  which  persons  bereft  of  the  visual  sense  can  profit¬ 
ably  engage  are  very  few  in  number.  Their  circle,  although 
limited  already,  is  becoming  smaller  every  year,  and  all  the 
eager  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  enlarge  it  have  proved 
futile. 

Most  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  America  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  introducing  one  trade  after  another  with  a 
view  of  securing  gainful  employment  for  their  graduates  and 
apprentices,  but  without  avail.  Such  industries  as  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  fair  profit  have,  in  turn,  been  taken  up  only  to 
be  dropped,  after  a  few  years’  experience,  as  inadequate  and 
unprofitable.  That  broom-making,  or  seating  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  or  mattress-making,  or  upholstery  and  willow  work,  are 
still  carried  on  in  some  places  with  a  small  gain  or  without  great 
loss,  furnishes  no  solid  proof  of  the  value  of  any  of  these  occu¬ 
pations,  and  no  strong  argument  in  favor  of  their  continuance. 
A  careful  study  of  the  matter  shows  that  in  every  instance  of 
unquestionable  success  the  result  is  wholly  due  either  to  the 
superior  skill  and  natural  business  cleverness  of  an  individual, 
or  to  special  local  advantages  and  peculiarly  helpful  circum¬ 
stances.  Those  who  are  able  to  take  a  broad  outlook  over  the 
general  field  of  the  employments  of  the  blind  cannot  but  see 
that,  so  far  as  industrial  pursuits  are  concerned,  the  prospects 
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are  far  from  being  encouraging.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the 
division  or  specialization  of  labor,  and  the  universal  use  of 
machinery  which  cannot  be  safely  handled  without  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  sense  of  sight,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when 
those  who  are  deprived  of  this  faculty  will  cease  to  compete 
with  ordinary  workmen  in  mechanical  trades.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  is  our  duty  toward  the 
pupils  in  our  institutions  for  the  blind?  In  making  plans  or 
devising  methods,  what  principles  shall  we  adopt  or  what  rules 
shall  we  follow?  Instead  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  right 
in  principle,  and  which  promises  in  practice  to  level  the  great, 
mass  of  sightless  people  up  to  a  higher  plane  both  socially  and 
morally,  shall  we  temporize  and  put  the  easy  devices  of  ex¬ 
pediency  in  place  of  the  sterner  requirements  of  justice,  wis¬ 
dom,  science  and  common  sense?  Is  it  wise,  is  it  humane, 
to  pursue  a  course  which  would  tend  to  pauperize  and  degrade 
the  blind,  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  support  of  special  alms¬ 
houses  (falsely  called  “  working  homes”)  for  their  benefit  when 
school  life  has  ceased?  If  we  do  not  pursue  this  course,  then 
what  shall  we  do? 

There  is  but  one  answer;  we  must  change  front.  The  task 
confronting  us  is  not  how  to  house  and  feed  and  pension  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  sightless  individuals.  It  is  more  serious  than 
this.  It  is  to  uplift  the  blind  as  a  class  ;  to  strengthen  them 
and  render  them  self-reliant ;  and  to  secure  for  them  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  the  esteem  and  the  activities  of  the  communities 
in  which  their  lot  maybe  cast.  In  other  words,  it  is  our  solemn 
duty  to  do  everything  in  our  power  which  will  enable  those  of 
our  fellow-men  who  live  in  never-ceasing  darkness  to  see 
through  their  mind’s  eyes  ;  to  think  rationally  ;  judge  correctly  ; 
imagine  sanely  ;  decide  rightly  ;  plan  wisely  ;  execute  promptly  ; 
sympathize  broadly  ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  conform  with  the 
demands  and  conditions  of  modern  progress. 

In  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this  purpose  first  and  above  all, 
we  must  realize  the  fact  that  t-he  liberation  of  the  blind  from  the 
captivity  of  dependence  and  debasement  cannot  be  effected  by 
means  of  manual  labor  of  any  kind.  What  is  needed  is  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  education. 
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This  system  must  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  end  with 
a  completely  equipped  high  or  secondary  school,  bringing  the 
graduates  inside  the  gates  of  the  colleges  and  universities  for 
young  men  and  women  who  can  see.  It  should  provide  not 
only  for  physical,  intellectual  and  ethical  culture,  but  also  for 
training  along  scientific,  aesthetic  and  humanitarian  lines.  It 
should  procure  for  the  blind,  both  male  and  female,  such  supe¬ 
rior  advantages  as  would  best  fit  them  to  share  in  the  activities 
of  life :  to  enter  the  liberal  professions,  to  respond  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  requirements  of  business,  and  to  discharge  successfully 
their  duties  and  obligations  to  society  in  whatever  sphere  they 
.  may  be  placed.  Working  homes  cannot  do  this.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  natural  tendency  is  to  hinder  rather  than  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  such  an  end.  They  are  merely  expedients 
of  temporary  relief,  pregnant  with  future  evils  of  a  social  and 
moral  character.  They  represent  a  system  of  alimony  which 
is  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  effect. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we  owe  to  the  blind  not  merely  an 
ordinary  elementary  schooling  and  some  kind  of  technical 
training,  or  the  opportunity  of  being  drilled  in  a  mechanical 
occupation  and  facilities  to  exercise  it  advantageously,  but  a 
rounded  development  of  character  and  of  their  best  and  largest 
capacities.  We  owe  to  the  blind  an  education  which’  will 
render  them  strong  and  vigorous  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally ;  an  education  which  will  train  their  senses  to  keen¬ 
ness,  widen  their  horizon  of  knowledge,  nurture  their  natural 
aptitudes,  foster  their  individuality,  broaden  their  sympathies, 
chasten  their  feelings,  warm  their  hearts  by  the  contemplation 
of  noble  deeds,  introduce  them  into  the  ethical  world  and  into 
new  fields  of  duty,  instill  in  them  a  helpful  spirit,  enable  them 
to  attain  a  wide  range  of  mental  vision  and  enlarge  their  power 
of  thought  and  expression.  Thus  they  may  become  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  and  act  nobly  their  part  in  its 
drama  when  they  shall  enter  upon  the  stage  of  practical  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  sort  of  education  will  be  for  the  blind  a  central 
sun  of  vast  illuminating  power,  from  which  they  may  gather 
light  and  warmth  and  blessing. 

The  ideal  system  of  education  for  the  blind  which  we  are 
advocating  is  briefly  this  : — 
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I.  A  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  possessing  an  ample 
endowment  and  provided  with  the  necessary  educational  facil¬ 
ities  and  the  best  possible  influences  for  training  the  little 
pupils  in  a  thoroughly  rational  manner,  and  laying  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  for  their  physical,  mental,  moral,  social  and  aesthetic 
development. 

II.  A  grammar  and  high  or  preparatory  school,  offering  a 
classical  and  an  English  course,  complete  in  its  departments 
for  physical  and  manual  training,  as  well  as  for  literary,  scien¬ 
tific  and  musical  studies,  and  liberally  supplied  with  educational 
appliances,  apparatus  and  musical  instruments  of  various  kinds. 
Its  financial  status  should  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  strong  corps  of  efficient  and  wide-awake  teachers. 
Its  curriculum  should  take  into  account  the  needs,  capacity, 
limitations,  tastes  and  special  requirements  of  the  blind,  thus 
making  provision  for  a  thorough  cultivation  and  discipline  of 
all  their  powers.  The  graduates  of  these  institutions  would 
then  be  adequately  equipped  to  enter  any  of  our  colleges  and 
universities ;  or,  if  they  could  not  afford  to  do  this,  to  take  their 
places  among  the  active  and  self-relying  members  of  society. 

III.  A  special  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  in  conferring 
scholarships  on  deserving  graduates  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind,  in  order  to  enable  such  graduates  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  superior  educational  advantages  afforded  to  youth  of  both 
sexes  by  the  best  colleges,  universities,  conservatories  of  music 
and  professional  or  commercial  schools,  where,  in  company 
with  those  who  can  see,  the  blind  may  pursue  their  studies  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  in  music  or  in  the  arts,  sciences  or 
professions. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  would  be  right  and  best  to  found  and  support 
a  separate  college  or  university  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
blind.  Experience,  reflection  and  sound  philosophy  all  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  persons  suffering  under  a  common  infirmity 
are  liable  to  certain  unfavorable  and  undesirable  consequences 
flowing  from  their  abnormal  condition.  These  are  undoubtedly 
aggravated  by  the  close  association  of  the  sufferers  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  while  they 
are  lessened  by  constant  intercourse  with  ordinary  and  normal 
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persons.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  loss  of  sight, 
for  instance,  is  not  merely  a  bodily  infirmity ;  it  affects  all  sides 
of  the  human  organism,  the  intellectual  and  moral  no  less  than 
the  physical.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  competent  and 
candid  judges  that  the  blind,  as  a  class,  incline  to  one  or  the 
other  of  two  extremes  of  conduct.  They  are  either  very  timid, 
meek,  hesitating  and  dependent,  or  bold,  egotistical  and  con¬ 
ceited.  Owing  to  their  infirmity,  which  tends  to  shut  them  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  inward, 
they  are  very  apt  to  think  constantly  of  themselves  and  to  take 
wrong  views  of  things,  which  dwarf  their  lives  and  hinder  their 
possibilities  of  growth  and  success.  They  keep  their  thoughts 
entangled  ever  in  the  low  lands  of  selfishness,  and  miss  the 
glories  of  the  hills  of  self-forgetfulness  and  of  the  heavens  that 
bend  over  them. 

These  traits  and  various  other  peculiarities  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  ensue  from  the  extinction  of  the  visual  sense,  are  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  practice  of  removing  the  victims  of  this  calamity 
from  their  homes  and  of  gathering  them  together  in  large  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  training  them.  Great 
and  beneficent  as  the  advantages  which  our  pupils  derive  from 
the  present  system  of  educating  them  unquestionably  are,  we 
cannot  but  regret  most  profoundly  the  necessity  which  renders 
it  imperative  for  us  to  bring  under  one  roof  a  large  number 
of  sightless  children  and  youth,  setting  them  apart  as  a  separate 
class,  and  which  is  often  fraught  with  consequences  both  evil 
and  permanent. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  eradicate  some  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  drawbacks,  and  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree  the  dissemination  and  growth  of  all  sorts  of 
uncouth  peculiarities  and  oddities,  we  must  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  minimum  of  association  of  blind 
persons  and  the  maximum  of  their  commingling  with  those  who 
can  see. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  largest  possibilities  of  success 
for  this  class  of  our  fellow-men,  in  whatever  they  may  under¬ 
take  to  do,  depend  upon  their  ability  to  enter  on  the  arena  of 
the  competitions  of  life  with  those  whom  they  will  naturally 
meet  in  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  social  and  religious 
assemblies  and  in  the  world  of  business. 
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For  these  reasons  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  as  soon 
as  the  graduates  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  are  thoroughly 
fitted  for  a  course  of  higher  academic  and  scientific  instruction 
or  of  training  for  one  of  the  liberal  professions  or  for  a  business 
career,  they  should  be  scattered  among  the  ordinary  institutions 
of  learning  and  not  gathered  again  into  receptacles  of  darkness 
and  gloom,  established  for  the  special  benefit  of  sightless  per- 
'  sons,  which  may  be  known  by  the  name  of  colleges  and  uni-* 
versifies  for  the  blind.  It  would  be  an  unmitigated  misfortune 
for  the  blind  to  be  kept  by  themselves  for  an  additional  period 
of  four  or  five  years,  apart  from  those  of  their  fellow-men 
among  whom  the  work  of  their  life  lies.  Their  most  vital  in¬ 
terests  demand  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  leading  col¬ 
leges  or  best  professional  and  commercial  schools,  and  thrown 
with  young  men  and  women  who  see.  They  must  be  put  in  a 
position  to  compare  themselves  with  others  of  their  own  age 
and  to  measure  accurately  their  ability,  so  that  they  may  avoid 
the  fatal  error  of  overestimating  or  underrating  it.  They  must 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  great  forces  of  the  world,  which 
make  progress  and  civilization  possible,  and  must  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  part  that  each  has  to  play  in  the  drama  of  human 
existence.  Whether  they  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  or  to  become  teachers,  ministers,  lawyers, 
business. men  or  practitioners  of  massage,  they  must  at  this  last 
period  of  preparation  be  educated  and  trained  side  by  side  with 
those  among  whom  they  are  destined  to  exercise  their  chosen 
calling.  They  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  and  of  the  manners,  notions  and  usages  of  society. 
They  must  come  in  contact  with  the  great  and  mov’ing  world, 
and  hear  and  know  more  of  its  customs  and  interests,  and 
shape  their  own  modes  of  thinking  and  motives  of  action  more 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  to 
live  ^fter  the  completion  of  their  education. 

In  no  institutions  of  learning  maintained  solely  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  class  of  children  and  youth  laboring  under  a  common 
physical  disability  can  any  of  these  precious  practical  lessons 
be  learned.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  funds  to  provide 
for  as  many  scholarships  as  may  be  required  by  eligible  can¬ 
didates  among  the  blind  for  higher  education. 
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The  Society  of  American  Authors,  whose  headquarters  are  at  71 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  are  making  a  determined  effort  this 
winter  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  “bill  entitling  authors’  manu¬ 
scripts  to  be  mailed  at  third-class  rates,’’ — that  is,  two  ounces  for  one 
.cent.  We  heartily  indorse  this  effort.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
men  and  women — said  to  be  over  20,000,  not  including  editors  and 
their  employes — in  this  country  who  seek  to  live  by  their  pens. 
They  represent  much  of  the  highest  culture  and  original  brain  power 
in  the  country.  But,  usually,  they  find  life  a  battle  as  they  have  not 
private  means,  and  their  incomes  are  somewhat  precarious.  To  such 
earnest  workers  the  outlay  for  postage  stamps  is  a  heavy  drain  upon 
slender  resources  and  all  too  meager  incomes.  Often  a  manuscript 
has  to  be  sent  out  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  times — and  this  means  postage 
both  ways — before  it  is  accepted.  To  ask  our  writers  to  pay  full 
letter  postage  all  the  time,  back  and  forth,  on  their  writings  is  a  real 
hardship.  It  burdens  a  class  who  can  least  easily  afford  it,  and  who 
ought  not  to  be  thus  burdened.  This  class  deserves  well  of  the  coun¬ 
try  whose  literature  they  make  and  whose  standards  they  strive  to 
elevate.  Let  them  be  encouraged  by  removing  a  part  of  the  expense 
they  must  now  incur  in  sending  manuscripts  to  and  fro.  We  trust 
every  member  of  Congress  will  fully  realize  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
this  measure,  and  work  for  it  till  the  said  bill  becomes  law. 


The  central  proposition  around  which  the  class  of  rough  and 
ready  critics  of  our  entire  scheme  of  public  education  would 
seem  to  revolve,  is  the  magnifying  of  what  is  called  “  individual 
training”  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  pitiless  denunciation  of  present 
methods  of  instruction  as  hostile  to  the  development  of  all  true 
individuality  of  character.  Along  with  this  comes  in  the  demand  that 
the  elective  scheme  of  study,  already  adopted  in  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities,  shall  be  pushed  down  not  only  into  the  secondary,  but 
the  elementary  departments ;  in  fact  that  beginning  wdth  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  the  great  effort  of  the  teacher  shall  be  to  discov'er  the  special 
aptitudes — physical,  mental  and  moral — of  each  child,  lead  it  along  in 
the  paths  of  its  own  choosing,  and  even  in  childhood  anticipate  its 
destiny  in  after  life.  But  this  conception  of  the  school  and  the  teacher’s 
duty  not  only  demands  impossibilities  in  the  instructor,  but  violates 
one  of  the  highest  functions  of  school  life.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur 
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to  these  critics  that  the  whole  life  of  the  child  outside  the  schoolroom 
is  just  this  stimulation  of  his  individuality.  The  pupil  comes  to  the 
school  from  the  family  where  his  personality  is  more  magnified  than  it 
ever  possibly  can  be  afterwards.  His  whole  life  with  other  children 
outside  is  a  battle,  in  which  he  is  perpetually  stimulated  to  assert  him- 
selfj  In  the  church  and  Sunday  school  he  is  taught  that  the  supreme 
object  in  this  life  is  his  own  salvation  in  the  life  to  come,  though  all 
the  world  beside  should  be  lost.  In  business  he  finds  himself  goaded 
to  an  assertion  of  his  own  interest  which  lands  half  the  world  in 
materialistic  selfishness.  Society  is  the  same  pitiless  “struggle  for 
existence,”  in  which  only  one  in  the  ten  thousand  scores  a  success. 
Our  partisan  politics  are  practically  a  state  of  civil  w'ar  for  every  man 
w'ho  attempts  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen.  In  this 
world  of  contention  the  children  happily  find  themselves  for  a  few  short 
yeais  in  the  one  place  where  all  classes,  sorts  and  conditions  are  brought 
together :  first  to  acquire  the  common  knowledge  and  use  of  their 
faculties  essential  to  a  successful  life ;  but  above  all  to  learn  the 
supreme  art  of  living  and  working  together  for  the  common  good, 
*‘the  general  welfare.”  So  far  from  “intellectual  training  being  the 
prime  function  of  the  college,”  as  declared  by  President  Jordan,  even 
in  the  university  it  is  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  true  that  young 
people  in  college  are  of  themselves  capable  of  w'orking  out  the  moral, 
social  and  public  discipline  which,  beyond  and  above  all  their  personal 
superiorities  and  rivalries,  is  the  highest  function  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Washington  looked  to  a  national  university  not  for  the  magnify¬ 
ing  of  intellectual  training,  but  for  the  living  together  of  a  body  of 
superior  young  men  representing  the  discordant  elements  of  the 
colonial  life,  who  by  their  mutual  acquaintance  and  respect  should 
form  a  patriotic  phalanx  that  would  hold  the  new  republic  together. 
But  this  work,  which  practically  is  the  highest  ideal  of  a  “Christian 
education,”  not  on  theological  and  sectarian  ecclesiastical  lines,  but 
“according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount,”  is  far  more  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  the  secondary  school,  and  in  the  primary  department 
is  so  essential  that  without  it  any  school  is  a  dismal  failure.  So  far 
from  its  being  the  chief  function  of  the  school-mistress  to  be  “sizing 
up”  the  especial  peculiarities,  aptitudes  and  whims  of  her  little  com¬ 
munity,  her  great  ministry  is  to  find  out  those  things  in  which  they 
agree ;  how  they  can  be  taught  to  forget  the  strifes,  rivalries,  bitter 
separations  and  jealousies  by  which  they  are  stung  as  by  a  swarm  of 
bees  every  day  outside,  and  to  realize  that  each  is  worthy  of  the  love 
of  all,  and  that  the  highest  use  of  life  is  the  Master’s  formula,  “  Let 
him  that  is  greatest  among  you  be  your  servant.”  Sooner  or  later 
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the  world  will  teach  all  these  little  ones  their  own  limitations  and 
superiorities.  Here  in  school  for  a  few  years  they  are  learning  what 
to  do  with  such  knowledge  as  they  may  acquire,  and  how  to  use  their 
own  peculiar  ability  to  supplement  the  defects  of  their  neighbors  and 
make  this  world  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  The  very  sameness 
of  the  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  its  great  excellence,  sjnce 
these  few  common  studies  are,  as  our  great  educator  declares,  the  open 
windows  of  the  soul,  and  the  mental  faculties  thus  trained  are  absolutely 
essential  to  success  in  manhood  and  womanhood  in  private  and  public 
station.  And  what  an  ilbsurdity  is  involved  in  this  persistent  clamor 
that  the  five  hundred  thousand  teachers  of  the  country  should  concen¬ 
trate  their  energies  upon  that  profound  study  of  personal  character  and 
aptitudes  which  not ‘only  requires  the  insight  of  the  philosopher  but 
the  personal  balance  of  the  saint  as  a  qualification.  How  many 
children  of  ordinary  school  age  can  be  trusted  to  give  any  relinble 
account  either  of  their  own  abilities  or  desires.^  One  boy  began,  in  a 
Western  city  by  a  great  river,  with  a  consuming  ambition  to  be  a  captain 
of  a  steamboat,  and  is  now  a  successful  musician.  Another  boy  entered 
college  and  studied  under  the  inspiration  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
is  to-day  the  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  With  the  very 
occasional  exceptions  of  precocious  talent  or  genius  the  vast  majority  of 
successful  people,  even  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  find  themselves  out 
only  after  a  long  experience  of  “trying"  on  this ‘or  that,  following  a 
succession  of  will-o’-the-wisps  until  in  the  wilderness  the  path  they  are 
forced  to  tread  turns  out  the  highway  of  their  destiny.  There  is  nothing 
more  destructive  to  good  school-keeping  than  this  incessant  nagging  of 
the  ordinary  teacher  to  awaken  visionary  aspirations,  and  wreck  herself 
in  the  vain  effort  to  accomplish  impossibilities.  The  teacher  is  not  the 
one  leader  in  life,  but  simply  one  of  an  honorable  companionship, 
working  often  against  great  odds  and  amid  great  discouragements  with 
the  supreme  end,  in  the  common  school,  of  training  the  children  to  live 
together  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  great  Teacher  for  the  uplifting 
of  all.  This  spirit  can  be  awakened  in  a  school  of  fifty  children 
wherever  there  is  a  teacher  unselfish,  intelligent  and  industrious ;  so 
filled  with  love  for  the  little  ones  that  she  moves  them  by  a  sweet  com¬ 
pulsion,  first  to  worship  herself,  and  through  her  to  act  out  the  golden 
rule  and  the  law  of  love,  which  is  “  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.’’ 
And  as  soon  as  these  children  learn  that  highest  lesson  of  all  they  will 
teach  each  other  by  ways  that  no  pedagogue  can  fathom  and  no  science 
analyse. 
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The  appointment  of  Hon.  William  A.  Bell  as  president  of 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  will  awaken  a  new 
hope  in  the  friends'of  this  institution.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Antioch  College  was  founded  in  the  fifties  of  the  present  century, 
by  the  religious  denomination  of  Christians  as  distinguished  from  the 
larger  body  known  as  Campbellites,  at  that  time  and  to-day  a  numer¬ 
ous  people  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  Western  and  some  of  the 
Southwestern  States.  It  was  the  first  venture  of  the  sect  in  the  very 
difficult  enterprise  of  establishing  a  denominational  college ;  and  the 
time  of  its  establishment  was  unfortunately  at  a  period  when  the  mis¬ 
chievous  practice  of  founding  colleges  on  what  was  known  as  the 
scholarship  system  was  in  vogue.  In  this  instance  it  was  easy  to 
obtain  a  large  number  of  tbe  holders  of  a  scholarship  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars ;  the  payment  of  six  dollars  interest  annually  giving  the 
right  to  the  free  tuition  of  a  student.  A  generous  pile  of  buildings 
was  thrown  together  in  a  charming  locality,  and  Horace  Mann,  just 
then  retiring  from  his  brief  political  career  that  followed  his  great 
educational  work  in  New  England  and  the  whole  country,  was  invited 
to  the  presidency  of  the  new  institution.  Of  course  the  college  was 
doomed  to  financial  collapse  from  the  beginning ;  built  upon  credit, 
with  no  endowment  and  a  most  uncertain  tuition  income,  before  the 
days  of  great  gifts  for  education,  it  needed  the  mighty  faith  and  tire¬ 
less  energy  of  the  greatest  American  educator  of  his  day  to  hold  it  at 
arm’s  length  for  a  few  years  before  he  finally  sank  in  death  under  his 
impossible  task.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  American  institution  of  the 
higher  education,  in  so  brief  a  season,  under  anything  like  such  finan¬ 
cial  disadvantages,  has  ever  accomplished  so  much.  After  his  long 
and  notable  service  in  New  England,  which  resulted  in  the  practical 
reorganization  of  the  American  common  school  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  coming  half  century,  Horace  Mann  went  to  Ohio,  then  as  now 
the  foremost  of  the  free  States  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  to  set  up  in 
the  New  West  his  own  broad  ideal  of  the  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  both  these  grades  of  instruction,  everywhere,  were 
largely  in  the  charge  of  the  different  religious  denominations ;  their 
presidents,  professors  and  boards  of  managers  were  largely  clergy¬ 
men  or  zealous  lay  churchmen,  and  the  movement  for  improved 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  known  as  The  New  Education, 
just  beginning  in  the  common  school,  had  hardly  stirred  the  placid 
waters  of  the  academy,  female  seminary  and  sectarian  college.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions  in  the  West  and  a  larger  number  in  the 
South,  the  state  universities  were  struggling  into  life  against  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  eeelesiastieal  forces  of  the  country.  It 
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is  said  that  Horace  Mann  was  the  first  layman  called  to  tl\e  presidency 
of  any  important  college  in  the  Northwest.  The  State  of  Ohio  had 
so  mismanaged  its  National  University  land  grant  that  two  small  rival 
institutions  were  all  it  had  to  show  for  a  state  institution.  It  had 
neither  state  nor  city  public  normal  school,  and  there  were  probably 
not  a  dozen  free  high  schools  in  the  State,  Everything  was  propitious 
for  a  new  departure  on  the  lines  of  the  great  revival  in  the  common 
school  in  which  the  new  President  of  Antioch  had  been  the  most 
conspicuous  leader.  His  fame  at  once  attracted  a  crowd  of  the  more 
ambitious  and  able  youth  of  these  half  dozen  States.  Taking  his 
reputation  as  a  college  president,  like  his  life,  in  his  hand,  Mr. 
Mann  at  once  not  only  made  Antioch  College  coeducational  in  regard 
to  sex  but  to  race.  He  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
and  on  Sundays  and  almost  every  morning  in  the  week-day  preached 
to  his  admiring  student  congregation  such  a  series  of  sermons  and 
addresses  as  probably  never  woke  the  echoes  of  any  other  college 
in  the  Union.  He  attacked  the  time-honored  heresy  of  the  “honor 
system”  in  student  life;  which  is  only  a  respectable  form  of  the 
“honor  among  thieves”  that  makes  the  whole  student  body  prac¬ 
tically  farticeps  criminis  in  the  offense  of  every  member.  In  its 
place  he  organized  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  heterogeneous  assem¬ 
blages  of  young  people  that  ever  tested  the  patience  of  a  college 
faculty  into  a  system  of  self-government,  more  complete  and  success¬ 
ful  than  was  probably  ever  achieved  in  our  own  or  any  other  country. 
Though  greatly  embarrassed  by  sectarian  jealousies  in  his  choice  of 
teachers,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Antioch  a  succession  of  brilliant 
young  men  and  women  who  made  the  instruction  also  a  new  revela¬ 
tion.  But  the  blight  of  financial  impecuniosity  was  over  Antioch 
from  the  beginning ;  and  only  by  the  herculean  efforts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  aided  by  personal  gifts  from  the  East,  was  the  final  catastrophe 
staved  off  until  the  year  of  his  death.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  emptied  its  halls  of  young  men,  and  only  at  the  close  w^as  the 
institution  rallied  with  an  endow'ment  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  placed  under  a  practically  Eastern  administration.  But,  mean¬ 
while,  the  great  educational  aw'akening  of  the  West  had  occurred,  and 
Antioch  for  a  succession  of  years  was  left  with  a  fair  attendance  of 
students,  under  the  control  of  a  faculty  largely  from  the  older  States, 
the  leading  idea  seeming  to  be  that  the  college  should  be  for  the  West 
a  representative  of  Hai"vard  in  .thoroughness  of  instruction  and  general, 
undefined  superiority.  The  best  thing  about  it  was  the  succession  of 
able  young  men  and  women  who  at  different  times  were  called  to  its 
chairs.  The  two  Hosmers,  father  and  son;  the  late  President  Orton; 
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Russell,  afterward  acting  President  of  Cornell ;  President  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  ;  Langley  in  science,  and  a  notable  group  of  men  and 
women  afterwards  distinguished  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
at  different  times  appeared  at  Antioch.  Its  second  financial  collapse 
would  have  taken  the  life  out  of  any  other  school ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Horace  Mann  seemed  to  abide,  and  everywhere  through  the  West 
could  be  found  notable  men  and  women  who  had  first  been  awakened 
to  the  education  which  is  manhood  and  womanhood,  by  the  spirit 
which  like  a  mighty  wind  swept  through  the  halls  of  their  Alma 
Mater.  Of  these  graduates  none  has  made  a  better  record  than  Dr. 
William  A.  Bell,  for  many  years  teacher  and  the  conductor  of  a  well- 
known  leading  school  journal  in  Indianapolis.  His  coming  to  Antioch 
as  President  will  awaken  a  new  hope  in  all  its  friends  throughout  the 
country.  An  especial  feature  proposed  is  what  Mr.  Mann  had  fully 
in  mind  from  the  beginning;  the  establishment  of  “The  Horace 
Mann  Teachers’  College,”  with  a  full  three  years’  course  of  study 
according  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Teachers’  College  at  Columbia 
University  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning.  We  congratu¬ 
late  Antioch  and  President  Bell  on  the  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
work  of  his  great  master  almost  half  a  century  after  his  death. 
And  if  one  result  of  the  new  normal  department  should  be  to  awaken 
the  State  of  Ohio  from  its  amazing  indifference  to  its  duty  to  establish 
a  State  Normal  School,  it  may  be  that  Horace  Mann  “  builded  better 
than  he  knew”  in  the  last  and  possibly  the  greatest  work  of  his  life. 


MUST  WE  OBTAIN  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED? 

IF  the  bitter  discussion  now  raging  around  the  great  national 
experiment  of  a  colonial  policy,  at  present  so  lamentably  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  malignant  personal  and  partisan  spirit  of  many 
of  its  leading  disputants,  should  result  in  turning  the  mind  of  the 
American^  people  to  a  realization  of  what  was  actually  meant  by  the 
fathers  in  the  notable  words  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
might  be  one  of  the  most  notable  results  of  any  great  political  dis¬ 
cussion.  On  every  hand  we  hear  the  present  administration,  which 
probably  represenfs  the  large  majority  of  the  people,  charged  with 
a  betrayal  of  republican  ideas,  which  amounts  to  a  change  of  the 
entire  form  of  our  Government  from  an  American  democracy  to  a 
European  “  Imperialism.”  In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  that  have  now  come  into  the  possession  of  the  National 
Government  by  the  fate  of  w’ar,  according  to  the  law  of  nations  it  is 
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insisted,  by  numbers  of  men  of  undoubted  eminence  and  patriotism, 
that  the  present  population  of  this  great  archipelago,  according  to  the 
best  information  attainable  consisting  of  several  millions  of  people, 
speaking  different  languages,  ranging  from  wild  men  of  the  woods 
through  every  grade  of  semi-civilization,  with  a  small  body  of  able 
and  ambitious  leaders,  now  waging  war  against  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  rightly  included  in  Jefferson’s  category  that  government 
derives  its  only  authority  “  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  But 
what  was  the  actual  meaning  of  the  Fathers  in  making  this  declara¬ 
tion?  In  the  year  1776  there  w'ere  probably  not  exceeding  three 
millions  of  people  inhabiting  the  thirteen  British  colonies,  now  the 
seaboard  Atlantic  States.  Of  these  nearly  one  half  million  were 
negro  slaves.  A  million  and  a  half  were  of  the  female  sex.  Nearly 
one  third  were  minors,  from  the  cradle  to  tw'enty-one ;  and  several 
hundred  thousand  Indians  inhabited  the  Western  wilds,  afterwards 
brought  under  the  new  Government  of  the  Ihiited  States.  How 
many  of  these  people  were  referred  to  in  this  formula  that  “  govern¬ 
ment  derives  its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed?  ”  Were 
the  negro  slaves  canvassed  and  their  consent  obtained  to  their  con¬ 
dition  of  slavery?  Were  the  Indians,  who  afterw'ards  by  relentless 
war  were  swept  in  a  body  from  the  Atlantic  slope  to  the  unsettled 
wilderness  beyond  the  Mississippi?  Has  there  been,  until  to-day, 
any  real  opportunity  given  the  million  and  a  half,  at  present  thirty- 
five  millions,  of  the  female  sex  to  ascertain  their  opinion  concerning 
the  laws  under  which  they  live?  Has  Young  America  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-one,  beyond  question  more  intelligent  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  government  than  half  the  people  now  living  in 
the  w'orld,  including  the  vast  majority  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  been 
thus  canvassed  and  its  consent  obtained?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  large  body, 
perhaps  a  fourth,  a  third,  possibly  a  half  of  the  men  in  these  colonies 
were  opposed  to  the  revolt  against  the  mother  country.  Was  their 
“  consent”  obtained,  either  during  the  war  or  at  the  formation  of  the 
National  Government?  What  proportion  of  the  mature  white  men  in 
these  colonies,  at  the  time  they  one  by  one  accepted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  were  legal  voters,  and  in  how  many  of  these 
new  States  was  there  a  property  or  other  discrimiilating  qualification 
for  suffrage?  The  reply  to  questions  like  these  brings  us  down  to  the 
hard  fact  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison  and  Monroe, 
all  “Fathers”  and  participants  in  the  great  Declaration,  were  elected 
to  the  Presidency  by  what  would  to-day  be  regarded  an  insignificant 
minority  of  the  white  men  of  mature  age. 
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Our  Government  originally  made  no  pretence  of  obtaining  the 
legal  consent  of  any  save  a  majority  of  the  legal  white  voters,  and 
that  majority  to-day  is  expanded  to  a  .plurality.  Indeed,  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  at  national  life  to  carry  into  practical  application  this 
formula  of  the  Declaration  either  in  regard  to  races  of  people  ad¬ 
judged  incompetent  for  self-government,  or  classes  like  women  or 
minors.  The  body  of  people,  always  the  minority,  which  has  decided 
the  vital  question  of  incompetency  in  our  country,  like  every  other, 
has  always  been  a  working  majority  of  the  more  intelligent,  forceful 
and  generally  competent  men  of  the  ruiing  race.  The  only  attempt 
at  a  Republic  founded  practically  on  the  consent  of  the  masses  was 
seen  during  a  few  months  in  the  French  Revolution,,  when  an  infu¬ 
riated  populace  attempted  to  secure  unanimity  and  “consent”  by 
destroying  all  opponents  to  “Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity”; 
the  result  being  a  reaction  to  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon  the 
First.  There  is  doubtless  a  sense  in  which  this  Jeffersonian  formula 
has  a  profound  meaning ;  that  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  every 
nation  to  educate  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  in  the  direction  of 
self-government,  and  extend  full  citizenship  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the 
safety  of  society  will  permit.  In  our  own  country,  at  home,  that 
limit  even  as  far  as  the  male  sex  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be 
already  reached,  both  in  regard  to  great  multitudes  of  European 
iinmigrants  in  the  North  and  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  The 
proposition  that  the  holding  of  a  colony  of  people,  in  the  condition 
of  millions  of  the  Oriental  races,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
uplift  through  all  the  opportunities  of  modern  Christian  civilization, 
is  a  departure,  from  the  American  republican  order  of  society  and 
government  or  from  the  American  ideal  in  any  way  it  caivbe  applied 
in  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  so  marked  and  violent  as  to 
threaten  a  radical  change  in  the  national  life,  when  analyzed  is  so 
absolutely  visionary  that  it  can  be  only  accounted  for  by  the  loose 
habit  of  thought  and  indifference  to  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  life 
which  are  in  themselves  to-day  the  greatest  peril  of  the  Republic. 

A.  I).  M- 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PHILOSOPHY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES. 

An  international  Congress  of  Higher  Education,  as  already  announced 
in  these  columns,  will  be  held  in  Paris  from  July  30th  to  August  4th. 

Among  the  subjects  suggested  for  consideration  is  that  of  the  place 
of  philosophy  in  a  system  of  liberal  education.  The  conditions  that 
give  special  importance  to  this  subject  are  reviewed  by  M.  Boutroux, 
of  the  Institute,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de 
r  Enseignenient.  He  considers  the  effect  that  the  positive  sciences 
have  had  upon  philosophic  inquiry,  especially  in  obscuring  its  true 
object  and  its  original  and  independent  character.  “  It  seems,”  he 
says,  “that  the  time  has  come  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  upon  the 
state  of  philosophy  in  view  of  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  and  in 
a  more  general  manner,  in  view  of  other  forms  of  intellectual  activity. 
Since  it  is  clear  that  philosophy  cannot  dispense  entirely  with  science, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  conception  of  matter  cannot  come  from 
without,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  true  relations  between  philos¬ 
ophy  and  the  sciences,  and  the  studies  which  may  establish  between 
them  the  relations  upon  which  both  depend.  It  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  the  studies  which  are  essentially  philosophic,  and  also  those 
studies  which  should  range  themselves  round  this  central  group  in  a 
university  course.  It  is  important  also,  and  still  more  difficult,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  to  which  philosophy  should  enter  into  the  ordinary 
college  course,  or  the  course  preparatory  to  the  university  (French 
lyc^e). 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  first  of  the  general  state  of  philoso¬ 
phy  at  this  time,  and  second  of  the  requirements  of  a  course  of  philo¬ 
sophic  study,  M.  Boutroux  proposes  the  two  following  questions  for 
the  Congress  of  Higher  Education  :  ( i )  What  are  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  study  of  philosophy  in  universities.^  (2)  What  should 
constitute  the  preliminary  course  in  philosophy  (the  lyc«l‘e  course) 

The  corrsiderations  proposed  for  this  section  of  the  Congress  of 
Higher  Education  are  quite  independent  of  the  Congress  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  which  is  appointed  for  August  zd  to  7th,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Boutroux. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  revolt  of  the  students  in  the  Russian  universities  which  took 
place  in  February  last,  has  been  the  subject  of  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  disorders  affected  all  the  uni¬ 
versities,  extending  even  to  Siberia ;  and  although  there  was  reason  to 
regard  the  outbreak  as  the  result  of  concentrated  action,  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  could  be  secured.  An  investigation  was  ordered,  and  in 
view  of  the  report  submitted,  the  Emperor  officially  announced  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  local  and  the  university  authorities  for*  their 
want  of  restraining  control  and  influence  over  excitable  youth.  Re¬ 
sponsible  ministers  and  other  officers  were  ordered  to  take  proper, 
even  severe  measures,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disorders.  The 
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Emperor  further  reprimanded  the  riotous  students  in  general  terms, 
and  more  explicitly  the  local  communities  for  their  failure  to  co-operate 
with  the  government  in  suppressing  the  disor<lers. 

Subsequently  an  official  order  w'as  issued  extending  indulgence  to 
participators  in  the  riots,  excepting  the  few  whose  presence  in  the 
universities  should  be  deemed  injurious  by  the  rectors,  and  providing 
for  the  restoration  of  the  majority  of  the  students  to  their  classes. 
This  was  necessary,  as  the  work  of  the  universities  was  virtually 
suspended.  v 

The  order  was  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  a  paitial  victory  for 
the  students,  but  this  view  is  not  confirmed  by  later  utterances.  By 
a  recent  command  of  the  Emperor  the  minister  of  war  has  issued  a 
new  regulation  as  to  the  military  service  of  students.  Students  who 
are  found  guilty  of  having  instigated  riots  will  be  subject  to  three 
yeai's’  military  service.  No  exception  will  be  made  on  account  of 
extreme  youth  or  for  the  sons  of  w'idows,  who  heretofore  had  the 
privilege  of  drawing  lots,  or  even  for  the  sick.  It  is,  however, 
allowed  that  after  one  year  of  service  the  riotous  students  who  have 
secured  an  exceptionally  good  record  may  be  relieved  of  the  penalty. 
After  the  completion  of  the  service  they  may  be  restored  to  their  uni¬ 
versities  and  admitted  to  public  careers. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  consequence  of  the  conditions  disclosed  by  the 
investigations,  measures  have  been  taken  for  improving  the  condition 
of  students.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  has  been  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  reading  rooms,  clubroom,  and  even  bed-rooms  in  the  institutions 
for  students  who  deserve  them,  and  detailed  orders  have  been  issued 
to  rectors  with  respect  to  the  means  of  maintaining  stricter  watch 
upon  the  students.  These  orders  aim  at  establishing  closer  bonds 
between  the  professors  and  students  by  means  of  societies  for  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  even  social  intercourse,  while  at  the  same  time  students’ 
societies  are  strictly  forbidden.  Through  all  these  measures  the  spirit 
of  arbitrary  repression  is  manifest,  even  though  there  is  a  sincere 
effort  to  increase  the  material  well-being  of  the  students. 

’  CRITICISM  OK  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Revue  Internationale  de  P  Enseignement  in  a  recent  issue 
gives  a  brief  summary  of  a  critical  survey  of  the  German  Universities 
by  Professor  Bernheim,  of  the  University  of  Greifswald.  The  matter 
was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  rectorial  address,  and  is  an  expansion 
of  the  position  set  forth  in  a  previous  work  by  the  rector  on  uni¬ 
versity  education  and  modern  demands.  According  to  the  review 
cited.  Professor  Bernheim  holds  that  the  German  universities  are  not 
fully  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  He  discusses  the  prob¬ 
lem  under  three  topics ;  Relations  of  the  universities  to  the  State ; 
their  responsibilities  and  professional  duties  from  the  double  stand¬ 
point  of  science  and  of  education;  the  rival  establishments. 

Under  the  first  head  he  considers  the  movement  toward  centraliza¬ 
tion  which  set  in  after  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  reaction 
against  this  movement,  especially  in  Prussia.  Thanks  to 'this  reac- 
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tion,  the  universities  preserved  the  power  of  directing  the  intellectual 
forces  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  political  troubles  and  disorders. 
At  present  Professor  Bernheim  notes  with  apprehension  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  interfere  more  and  more  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  universities;  as  a  consequence,  he  says,  “  the  pro¬ 
fessors  are  losing  all  power  of  initiative  in  spite  even  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  efforts  to  prevent  this  effect.”  He  instances  the  fruitless  con¬ 
ference  of  the  rectors  held  last  year  at  Berlin  at  the  instance  of  the 
government. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  Professor  Bernheim  urges  annual  confer¬ 
ences  of  representatives  of  the  universities  to  he  held  independently 
of  the  state  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  university 
life  and  work.  From  these  conferences  he  believes  would  result  a 
united  and  independent  corporation  of  the  universities  such  as  existed 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  science.  Professor 
Bernheim  maintains  that  while  they  have  given  ample  recognition  to 
pure  science  as  an  instrument  of  education,  they  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  forming  of  men  de¬ 
voted  to  research,  and  more  especially  of  experts  in  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  sciences  (savants  and  practicians).  They  began  the 
work  in  these  directions  by  the  creation  of  “seminars”  and  labora¬ 
tory  practice,  but  these  have  proved  insufficient.  Meanwhile  great 
technical  and  commercial  schools  have  been  developed,  and  now  rival 
the  universities  themselves.  The  university,  he  says,  should  find 
some  means  of  drawing  these  within  its  own  organization  ;  otherwise 
while  it  will  indeed  remain  par  excellence  the  most  perfect  school  of 
pure  science,  it  will  lose  all  direction  and  all  influence  over  practical 
science. 

Professor  Bernheim  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  movement  in 
France,  which  has  resulted  in  several  centers  in  the  union  of  the 
university  with  high  technical  schools.  This  result  he  attributes  in 
great  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Revue  Internationale  de  T En- 
seignement^  which  he  finds  to  be  without  an  equal  in  any  other 
country.  A.  T.  S. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Reading  :  How  to  Teach  It.  By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold.  Miss  Arnold  is 
well  known  as  a  successful  teacher,  writer  and  supervisor  of  schools  in  Boston. 
She  has  a  happy  faculty  for  seeing  and  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time* 
The  importance  of  the  theme  upon  which  she  writes  in  this  volume  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  She  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  children’s  read¬ 
ing,  and  makes  many  helpful  suggestions  to  those  who  would  acquire  the  art  of 
teaching  reading  successfully.  To  study  this  book  will  inspire  any  teacher  with 
a  new  earnestness  that  will  give  an  add.ed  dignity  to  the  daily  tasks  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  book  is  daintily  printed  and  bound.  It  is  issued  by  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  $i.oo. 
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The  Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  This  is  a 
book  of  stories  for  children,  corrected  and  illustrated  by  the  children  themselves. 
The  tales  are  partly  original,  partly  reproduced  from  other  sources,  and  were 
told  to  the  author’s  own  children  first  and  then  repeated  to  others,  provitig  of  so 
much  interest  that  they  were  finally  taken  down  by  a  stenographer  and  put  into 
permanent  form.  A  large  number  of  children  to  whom  they  were  read  or  told 
were  asked  to  draw  pictures  illustrating  them,  and  from  the  material  thus  ob¬ 
tained  the  best  drawings,  or  at  least  those  most  truly  illustrative  of  the  working 
of  the  child  mind,  were  selected  for  the  book.  The  volume  thus  serves  a  double 
purpose, — it  is  an  interesting  storybook,  and  it  illustrates  in  a  certain  measure 
the  expanding  of  the  child’s  nature.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  well  bound. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Moulton,  of  Chicago  University,  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in 
popularizing  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature.  His  enthusiasm  is  conta¬ 
gious.  He  has  mastered  his  subject,  and  has  acquired  a  style  of  his  own  which 
is  most  effective  in  imparting  to  others  the  results  of  his  profound  studies.  It 
is  important  that  the  general  reader  should  kndw  how  and  why  the  literary  form 
of  the  sacred  writings  has  been  sacrificed  to  other  purposes,  and  that  he  should 
be  so  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  true 
literary  form  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Preface  the  author  of  the  present  volume 
says:  “  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  essays  of  Bacon  and  the  histories  of  Motley  to  be  bound  together  in 
a  single  volume;  let  him  suppose  the  titles  of  the  poems  and  essays  cut  out’, 
and  the  names  of  speakers  and  divisions  of  speeches  removed,  the  whole  divided 
up  into  sentences  of  a  convenient  length  for  parsing,  and  again  into  lessons 
containing  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  sentences.  If  the  reader  can 
carry  his  imagination  through  these  processes  he  will  have  before  him  a  fair 
parallel  to  the  literary  form  in  which  the  Bible  has  come  to  the  modern  reader.’ 
The  illustration  is  a  good  one,  and  suggests  the  need  and  the  purpose  of  such 
a  book  as  Professor  Moulton’s.  His  spirit  is  reverent  throughout.  All  students 
of  God’s  Word  who  sincerely  desire  to  understand  it,  to  receive  its  message  to 
human  minds  as  well  as  to  human  souls,  will  appreciate  and  enjoy  and  profit  by 
this  scholarly  work.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 

Outlines  of  General  History,  Frank  Moore  Colby,  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  New  York  University,  is  a  necessary  work  for  students  and  schools,  but 
one  always  a  work  of  despair  to  teachers  who  prefer  to  teach  history  by  periods 
and  epochs,  and  with  some  freedom  in  arranging  historical  values  and  historical 
perspectives.  But  because  of  the  need  of  outlines  of  general  history  Dr. 
Colby  has  prepared  his  work,  and  it  is  a  substantial  and  exhaustive  text-book, 
meeting  fully  all  the  requirements  for  such  a  book  and  setting  forth  the  salient 
facts  of  history  with  rare  fidelity  and  judgment.  An  outline  of  this  sort  largely 
illustrates  the  author’s  power  of  selection;  Dr.  Colby  demonstrates  his  ability 
in  this  line  on  every_page  of  his  book.  It  is  a  satisfying  text-book,  and  will, 
questionless,  enjoy  the  popularity  a  work  of  its  kind  might  secure  in  a  class¬ 
room.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 

In  his  Primary  History  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Charles  Morris  aims 
to  tell  the  story  of  our  country  in  a  style  and  manner  suitable  for  young  folks. 
His  language  is  rather  stilted,  resulting  from  a  conscious  effort  to  write  down  to 
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the  comprehension  of  youthful  minds,  a  proceeding  at  once  dangerous  and  dis¬ 
astrous,  for  children  resent  promptly  any  attempt  of  teacher  or  author  to  be 
written  or  talked  “  down  to.”  Mr.  Morris  wisely  makes  his  history  to  be  the 
sum  of  biography,  and  the  lives  of  the  men  who  made  history  are  elaborately  set 
forth.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  discover  that  Mr.  Morris  regards  historical 
e\ents  that  are  hoary  with  age  as  those  most  worthy  of  elaboration.  He  gives 
some  sixteen  pages  to  Columbus  and  but  a  scant  five  to  the  whole  Civil  War. 
The  book  is  faithfully  illustrated  and  substantially  bound.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippi ncott  Company. 

Buffalo  Jones’  Forty  Years  of  Adventure  is  a  true  story  of  thrilling  ex¬ 
periences  by  a  Western  hunter  of  repute.  An  Illinois  boy  of  New  England 
lineage,  young  Jones  leaves  home  to  taste  the  varied  and  exciting  experiences 
of  frontier  life.  He  soon  became  famous  as  a  buffalo  hunter  and  for  his  ability 
to  capture  wild  animals  alive.  Then  he  began  to  realize  that  the  millions  of 
buffaloes  were  rapidly  being  exterminated.  In  1865  there  were  probably  fifteen 
million  of  them  roaming  the  Great  Plains;  thirty  years  later  only  a  little  hand¬ 
ful  were  left.  That  the  Bison  is  not  extinct  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He 
gathered  a  large  number  of  young  buffalo  and  herded  them  on  his  ranch,  and 
succeeded  in  domesticating  them.  Having  done  this  he  later  journeyed  far  into 
the  Arctic  regions,  determined  to  do  the  same  with  the  musk-ox.  Prevented 
by  wily  savages,  after  making  several  captures,  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Klon¬ 
dike  and  the  Yukon.  These  nearly  five  hundred  pages  teem  with  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  accounts  of  his  adventures,  and  there  were  abundance  of  them.  One 
learns  a  great  deal  from  him  of  the  ways  and  habitats  of  many  kinds  of  wild 
beasts,  and  savage  men  also.  The  book  has  been  carefully  compiled  by  the  ex¬ 
perienced  writer.  Col.  Henry  Inman,  and  contains  32  full-page  illustrations. 
Boys  and  men  whose  hearts  are  in  the  forest  will  revel  in  these  pages;  and  few 
but  will  find  their  blood  tingle  as  they  realize  how  needlessly  and  cruelly  the 
buffaloes  were  destroyed.  Get  the  book  and  read  it.  Crane  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  Price,  $2.00. 

We  have  received  the  eighth  part  of  Hough’s  “  American  Woods,”  by  Romeyn 
B.  Hough,  B.A.,  of  Loweville,  N.  Y.  We  have  already  reviewed  the  earlier 
numbers  of  this  beautiful  work  in  Education.  It  shows  us  in  artistically 
mounted  specimens  of  the  wood,  the  characteristics  of  the  various  timbers  of 
our  North  American  forests.  For  this  purpose  three  thin  slices  of  each  wood 
are  made,  one  transverse  and  two  longitudinal  to  the  grain,  showing  both  the 
heart  and  the  sapwood.  The  sections  are  made  so  thin  that  the  light  strikes 
through  them,  showing  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  structure  in  a  fascinating 
way.  The  specimens  are  mounted  on  durable  card-board  frames,  which  bear 
the  scientific  and  botanical  names  in  four  languages,  and  the  frames  are  inclosed 
in  covers,  the  whole  making  an  album  which,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  study 
or  trade,  make  the  work  exceedingly  attractive  and  convenient.  The  parts  are 
published  at  $5  each,  in  brown  or  green  cloth;  $7.5010  half  morocco;  $10  in 
full  morocco.  They  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students  of  science  and 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 

An  Undivided  Union,  by  Oliver  Optic  and  Edward  Stratemeyer,  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  interesting  book.  This  book,  his  one  hundred  and  eighth  volume,  was  left 
incomplete,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  by  William  T.  Adams,  whom  everybody 
knew  and  loved  under  his  pen  name,  “  Oliver  Optic.”  Already  over  two  million 
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copies  of  his  books  have  been  sold,  and  tbeir  popularity  will  long  continue.  An 
Undivided  Union,  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  “Blue  and  Gray — on  Land” 
series,  describes  the  daring  adventures  of  a  Kentucky  Cavalry  Regiment  at  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge. 
The  special  heroes  are  Dick  and  Artie  Lyon  and  Capt.  Life  Knox.  And  very 
brave,  resourceful  young  soldiers  they  are  indeed,  as  they  prove  in  many  bloody 
frays  and  fierce  personal  encounters.  This  is  a  book  to  stir  one’s  blood.  It  is 
very  handsomely  bound.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  Price,  $1.50. 

Donald’s  School  Days,  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  is  a  fine  story  of  honest, 
sturdy,  pleasant  village  and  farm  and  school  life  in  Maine  forty  years  ago. 
Donald  Woodward  is  a  good  type  of  an  active,  high-tempered  lad  who  success¬ 
fully  completes  one  course  after  another  until  he  becomes  a  useful  minister. 
His  temper'makes  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  times,  but  he  finally  masters  it. 
A  love  story  is  interwoven  and  ends  happily.  The  honored  author  writes  out  of 
a  large  experience  with  boys  and  young  men.  It  is  good,  healthy  reading. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  First  Greek  Book,  by  L.  L.  Forman,  of  Cornell  University,  is  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  brave  teacher  to  give  to  the  beginner  in  Greek  such  ma¬ 
terial  and  such  aid  as  will  substantially  advance  him  in  his  progress  and  render 
his  study  attractive  and  Inviting.  The  author  meets  the  student’s  difficulties,  and 
with  rare  judgment  gives  practical  aid  and  suggestion  at  the  right  moment.  It 
is  a  text-book  with  some  commendable  novel  features,  and  is  an  eminently  safe 
one  to  place  in  the  hands  of  beginners.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and  David 
Eugene  Smith,  is  a  revision  of  the  authors’  work  published  in  1895 — a  work  so 
successful  that  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  been  called  forth.  The 
sterling  merits  of  the  first  edition  were  fully  noticed  in  Education,  and  our 
prediction  &s  to  the  success  of  the  book  has  been  justified.  In  this  new  book  a 
considerable  number  of  changes  have  been  made,  but  none  radical  or  destructive 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  book.  It  remains  now  a  strong,  practical,  logical 
text-book  on  geometry,  and  is  destined  to  enjoy  many  years  of  popularity  in  the 
schoolroom.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Docas,  The  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara,  by  Genevra  Sisson  Snedden, 
is  the  title  of  a  pleasant  Indian  story  which  incidentally  gives  many  bits  of  accu¬ 
rate  information  concerning  the  Western  country  and  the  earlier  history  of  the 
plains.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  35  cents. 

Henry  in  the  War  ;  or.  The  Model  Volunteer.  By  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
U.  S.  A.  General  Howard  is  employing  some  of  the  leisure  consequent  upon 
his  retirement  from  active  service  in  writing  out  some  of  the  incidents  of  his 
long  and  checkered  career  in  the  form  of  stories  for  boys  and  youth.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  they  are  interesting,  healthful  and  stimulating  to  patriotism. 
This  book  depicts  West  Point  before  the  war,  recruiting  for  the  regiments,  the 
advance  to  the  front,  the  fighting  at  Bull  Run,  and  from  that  event  on  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  hero,  Henry,  rises  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  Naturally  he  has  a  sweetheart  at  home,  and  is  as  successful  in  love  as 
in  war.  The  story  ends  happily.  It  is  a  capital  story  for  boys  and  will  be  widely 
read.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Price,  $1.25. 
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Language  Lessons  and  Elementary  Grammar,  by  E.  J.  Hoenshel,  is  a 
work  of  some  marked  features.  It  is  divided  into  sections  for  five  grades  of 
work,  and  each  is  distinct  and  complete.  The  author  claims  that  it  is  teachable, 
practical,  inductive,  individual,  simple,  comprehensive.  It  is  without  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  diagrams  are  early  introduced  and  made  use  of.  Topeka,  Kansas : 
Crane  &  Co. 

A  School  Latin  Grammar,  prepared  by  Morris  II.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  is  based  chiefly  on  Lane’s  Latin  Grammar,  {ind  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  students  of  Latin  during  their  course  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  not 
designed  to  supplant  Lane’s  or  any  of  the  larger  grammars,  but  rather  to  antici¬ 
pate  and  lead  up  to  them.  Dr.  Morris  has  wisely  followed  Professor  Lane’s 
most  admirable  work,  and  has  not  attempted  to'introduce  into  his  elementary 
work  any  innovations.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  working  Latin  Grammar,  prac¬ 
tical  and  usable.  It  seems  to  supply  a  want.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  received  the  Third  Reading  Book  of  the  Columbus  Series,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  New  York.  This  book  continues  the 
essential  features  of  the  first  and  second  readers  of  this  series, — a  series  that  haS 
many  excellent  and  novel  points. 

A  second  edition  is  put  forth  of  the  Handbook  of  British,  Continental  and 
Canadian  Universities,  with  special  mention  of  the  Courses  open  to  Women. 
The  work  has  been  compiled  for  the  Graduate  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  by 
Isabel  Maddison,  Ph.D.  The  editor  states  that  the  information  given  in  the 
book  has  been  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the  different  universities,  and 
may  be  safely  relied  upon.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Little  Wanderers.  By  Margaret  Warner  Morley.  This  is  a  delightful 
little  book  about  the  ways  of  plants  in  dispersing  their  seeds.  We  are  told  why 
plants  travel  and  how  they  do  so.  Many  curious  adaptations  are  noted.  The 
book  will  interest  children  and  lead  them  to  love  the  study  of  nature  in  general 
and  botany  in  particular.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  45  cents. 

Lippincott’s  Arithmetics  are  made  by  J.  Morgan  Rawlins  and  are  up-to- 
date  text-books,  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  latest  thought  in  the  realm  of 
number  work.  The  explanations  are  reduced  to  the  fewest  words  possible,  the 
rules  are  models  of  brevity  and  conciseness,  the  problems  are  new  and  illus¬ 
trative  and  practical.  Mr.  Rawlins  has  eschewed  all  puzzles  and  catch  prob¬ 
lems,  and  has  given  examples  that  have  the  merit  of  practicalness  and  come 
within  the  pale  of  the  student’s  experience.  The  books  are  well  made,  and  have 
all  the  atmosphere  of  successful  text-books.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Company. 

Kroeh’s  French  Course,  by  Charles  F.  Kroeh,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  a  three-year  preparatory  course  covering  all  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  science.  This  is  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  series,  and  this  third  year’s  work  consists  in  a  review  of  grammar, 
word  study,  memory  selections,  translation  into  French  and  translation  from 
French.  The  course  is  systematically  arrangedi  is  thoroughly  progressive  and 
eminently  practical.  Neir  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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Sermons  in  Stones,  and  in  Other  Things.  By  Amos  R.  Wells.  Mr. 
Wells  is  a  charming  writer  on  religious  and  devotional  themes.  The  familiar 
objects  of  daily  life  have  furnished  him  with  the  subjects  for  the  chapters  of  this 
volume.  He  draws  interesting  suggestions  and  helpful  lessons  from  the  stones, 
the  stars,  photography,  telephones,  gardening,  printing,  etc.  Evidently  he 
thinks  as  he  walks,  works,  talks  and  reads,  and  he  has  a  happy  faculty  for  im¬ 
parting  his  fresh  and  original  impressions  to  others.  The  publishers,  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  will  send  this  book  on  approval  to  any  one  so 
requesting,  and  the  price,  $1.00,  can  he  forwarded  to  them  afterward. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following :  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
Nos.  135  and  136  respectively.  The  Prologue  Knight’s  Tale  and  Priest’s 
Tale,  Part  I;  and  ditto.  Part  II;  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. — Isaac  Pit¬ 
man’s  Complete  Phonographic  Instructor,  Revised  Edition.  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  New  York. — Sir  Roger  De  Coverlet  Papers  from  the  Spectator, 
edited  by  Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.M.,  and  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Company. — First  Steps  in  Arithmetic.  By  Ella  M.  Pierce; 
intended  for  pupils  in  the  second  school  year.  Boston,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
And  Learning  to  Read.  By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold;  a  charming  and  sug¬ 
gestive  little  book  of  suggestions  to  teachers  of  young  children.  By  the 
same  publishers. — Also,  Music  and  the  Comrade  Arts:  Their  Relation. 
By  H.  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Doc.;  by  the  same  publishers. — Pope’s  Iliad  of 
Homer,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.  and  XXIV.  Edited  by  Philip  Gentner,  B.A. 
Boston :  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. — Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  Tenth 
Announcement  Concerning  Garden  Pupils.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — First  Steps  in 
Reading.  By  Gertrude  Anderson  Alexander,  L.  L,  Miss  Agnes  Barden  and  D. 

Abbott,  A.M.  Chicago:  Central  School  Supply  House. — Designing  and 
Drawing  for  Beginnejis;  Dyes,  Stains,.  Inks,  LAcquERS,  Varnishes  and 
Polishes.  Chicago  :  The  Photo-Beacon  Co. 

Our  Country  In  Poem  and  Prose,  by  Eleanor  A.  Persons.  This  is  a 
pleasing  collection  of  short  poems  and  prose  selections  bearing  upon  patriotism, 
and  arranged  for  collateral  and  supplementary  reading.  The  selection  is  well 
made  and  the  book  will  be  useful.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk.  By  William  J.  Long.  Mr.  Long  has  been  in  the 
woods  and  observed  closely  some  of  the  common  bir.ds  and  animals  until  he  has 
come  to  know  their  peculiarities,  good  and  bad.  He  shows  up  the  cunning  of 
the  fox,  the  rascality  of  the  crow,  the  queer  ways  of  “  Br’er  Rabbit,”  and  many 
other  denisons  of  the  forest.  This  kind  of  nature  study  is  fascinating  to  student 
and  reader  alike.  The  book  is  written  in  an  interesting  style  and  pleasantly 
illustrated.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. ;  65  cents. 

Stories  of  Insect  Life.  Second  Series.  Summer  and  Autumn.  By 
Mary  E.  Murtfeldt  and  Clarence  Moores  Weed.  Besides  helpful  suggestions  to 
teachers  and  students  concerning  the  most  approved  methods  of  collecting, 
mounting  and  preserving  specimens  of  insect  life,  this  volume  contains  many 
descriptive  facts  about  insects  and  their  habits.  It  is  simple  and  interesting;  a 
capital  book  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  study  this  fascinating  branch  of 
natural  history.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Love  and  Law  in  Child  Training:  A  Book  for  Mothers.  By  Emilie 
Poulsson.  The  world  is  discovering  that  in  all  the  catalogue  of  subjects  for 
study  there  is  nothing  so  interesting  to  the  human  mind  as  the  study  of  a  little 
child.  There  are  infinite  significances  to  a  thoughtful  mind  in  the  most  trifling 
as  well  as  the  more  important  incidents  in  the  daily  life  and  play  of  the  little 
immortals  who  gladden  and  sadden  our  earthly  homes.  F'roebel  has  thought 
and  taught  deeply  about  child  development.  His  teaching  has  led  to  the  kin¬ 
dergarten,  and  all  over  the  world  his  disciples  and  followers  are  giving  earnest 
study  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  work,  and  the  results  of  their  study  are 
materializing  in  the  great  kindergarten  movement.  The  influences  thus  started 
will  not  stop  here.  They  are  reacting  upon  the  home.  Multitudes  of  mothers 
are  giving  careful  and  Interested  attention  to  matters  concerning  the  nurture  of 
their  children  that  were  never  thought  of  before.  Fathers,  too,  are  finding  that 
the  materials  for  the  profoundest  study  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  virile 
mental  faculties  are  furnished  close  at  hand  in  the  problems  of  the  nursery  and 
the^schoolroom.  All  this  is  significant  for  the  welfare  of  the  race.  The  present 
volume  is  an  earnest  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  these  problems.  It  brings 
helpfully  within  the  reach  of  parents  the  best  results  of  the  kindergarten 
methods.  It  shows  their  relation  to  the  home,  and  how  to  apply  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education  from  the  earliest  infancy  through  the  formative  stages  of 
the  child’s  development.  The  book  is  admirably  clear  and  simple  in  its  pres¬ 
entation  of  these  principles.  It  is  free  from  technicalities,  and  is  thoroughly 
readable  and  interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  We  hope  it  will  have  a 
very  wide  reading  among  parents  and  teachers.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  eradication  of  unintelligent  and  sometimes  brutal  methods  in 
dealing  with  children,  such  as  corporal  punishment,  and  to  the  substitution  of 
love  and  gentle  firmness  in  solving  the  delicate  problems  of  child-nurture.  The 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

PERIODICALS. 

The  price  of  Appleton't  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  been  lowered  to  25  cents.  President 
Jordan  of  Stanford  University,  Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick  of  the  Woman’s  College  in  Constantinople 

and  Herbert  Spencer  are  among  the  contributors  to  the  January  number. - Among  the  long  list 

of  interesting  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  one  on  Reform  in  Theological  Education,  by 
President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College.— The  January  Century  continues  the  narrative  of  Capt. 
Joshua  Slocum’s  *’  single-handed  ”  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  tells  of  his  arrival  at  Cape 
Town  and  his  visit  to  the  South  African  Republic,  where  he  was  accorded  an  interview  with  Pres- 

ident  Kruger. - The  Photographic  Times,  of  New  York,  offers  three  prizes  for  the  best  series  of 

photographs  illustrating  three  new  books,  “The  Gentlemen  from  Indiana,’”'  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,’’ 
and  “  Bliz.’’  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  June  i,  1900,  and  the  competition  is  open  to  any 

one. - Scribner’s  Magazine  issues  a  beautiful  prospectus,  containing  a  rich  bill  of  fare  for 

1900. - The  new  International  Magazine,  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  opens  with 

attractive  features.  Mr.  Edward  Rod  has  in  it  an  article  on  Later  Evolution  in  French  Criti¬ 
cism  ;  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  follows  with  a  paper  on  The  Influence  of  the  Sun  on  the  Foundation 

of  the  Earth’s  Surface. - McClure's  Magazine,  The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Pearson's 

Magazine  and  the  Youth's  Companion  are  all  loaded  with  timely  and  attractive  articles,  stories 

and  illustrations.  The  age  is  rich  in  periodical  literature  of  a  high  order. - The  N.  E.  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston,  sends  out  a  fine  calendar  for  1900.  Send  ten  cents  to  “  Calendar 
Dept.’’  for  it. 


